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PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL: 
AN EDUCATIONAL MAGAZINE. 








Vor. xvu.—No 7. 


THO. H. BURROWES, Editor and Publisher. 


THE NEW YEAR. 


It has been usual somewhat formally to ad- | 
dress the readers of the Journal at the com- 
mencement of the New Year; but now the 
practice is alluded to merely to say that there 
is neither room nor occasion at presen to com- 
ply with it at large. The Yourna/ has, we be- 
lieve, been much improved during the year 
1868; its circulation, we know, hasbeen largely 
increased, For the latter we feel duly grate- 
ful; and we shall endeavor to repay its friends 
by keeping the former still on the growing 
scale and up with the demands of the time and 
cause. 
next volume 


in July, 1869—still further im- 


provements, both in manner and matter, with | 


an increase in size, may take place. But of this 
hereafter. Inthe meantime—we wish a happy 
New Year to all, and request them, in large 
numbers, to address, as before, Lancaster, Pa. 


TO DISTRICT SECRETARIES. 


The Secretary of each District in the State | 


will much oblige the editor of this Yourna/ if 


he will read to his Board of Directors, at the | 
next meeting, the article headed ‘ Agricultural | 
College of Pennsylvania,” to be found at page | 


186 of this number. It relates to a matter 


which should be brought to general notice, in- | 
asmuch as each county is entitled to the admis- | 


sion of students into the institution in propor- | 
By 


tion to population, at a very low rate. 
complying with this request, the nature and ad- 


vantages of the College may be brought to the | 


attention of many who might otherwise re- 
main uninformed of them. 


AUGUST NUMBERS. 


The supply of back numbers of this Fourna/ | 
for August, 1868, has run short. Any sub- 
scriber who does not preserve the Yournal for 





JANUARY, 


Probably at the commencement of the | 


Wuote No. 99, 


1869. 


Associate, ce P, McCASKEY. 


" binding, and having a copy of the August No., 
1868, on hand, will be allowed 25 cents for it, 
‘in part payment for the next year or volume. 
That is, by sending the August No. and 75 
cents, such subscriber will be entitled to another 
year of the Fourna/, 
7 


THE LONG 


This is the.very appropriate title of a neat 
and well-filled weekly of four six-column' news- 
paper pages, edited, printed and published by 

' orphans of the Soldiers’ Orphan School at Ti- 
tusville, Crawford county, of which Jos. N. 
Beistle is the Principal. No. 1 of vol. 1 was 

‘issued on the 26th of last November. It de- 

serves support, not only for the cause in which 
it is engaged, but for its own intrinsic merits. 

Price, $2.a year. Address W. C. Allen, Ti- 

tusville, Penna. 


ROLL. 


ARITHMETICAL FRAME. 


The readers of the ourna/ need not be told 
that we are not in favor of articles of school 
apparatus which are intended to aid the lazy 
scholar, and thereby stultify the mind by saving 
the labor of thinking. But in this injurious 
| Class is mot included the Arithmetical Frame, 
patented by F. C. Brownell, President of the 
American School Apparatus Company. Its ob- 
ject is to save the labor of the Teacher, at the 
samc time that it makes the pupil think, by 
presenting to the eye the work for the mind to 
perform. Teachers should try it. 


LANCASTER COUNTY TEACHERS’ 
INSTITUTE. 


| The professional assemblages called Insti- 
| tutes are now so numerous, and their proceed- 
ings so fully published in the local press, that 
we cannot and need not keep the run of them 
Now and then, however, a 


I 
' 
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tin the Journal. 
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feature presents itself which seems to exact at- 
tention. This is the case in regard to the form 
in which the late Institute of this county pre- 
sents its doings to the profession and the pub- 
lic. We have before us a pamphlet of fifty- 
six double-column pages, precisely similar in 
size, type and paper to this Yourna/, and con- 
taining in full the proceedings of the Institute, 
with all the essays and addresses before it, besides 
advertisements. This work—quite a book— has 
been gotten out by Messrs. MeCaskey, Town- 
send and Eshleman, the committee of publica- 
tion, in a manner at once creditable to them- 
selves and the body they represent. On look- 
ing over the contents, we are struck by the 
professional character and high tone of the es- 


says and articles read at the Institute; and we | 


are glad to see that little, if any, attempt was 
therein made by the discussion of general topics, 
to withdraw the attention of the Teachers of 
the county from the proper purpose of their 
annual gathering. We rejoice at this Lancas- 
ter county movement, similar to what has al- 
ready been done in two or three counties, but an 
improvement upon anything of the kind we have 
yetseen, and feel proud to hear that our county 
subscribers will very generally bind the pamph- 
let with and as part of the 17th volume of this 
Journal. 

By the by, State Superintendent Wickersham 
boasts, in the official of December No., as justly 
and well he may, of the increased attendance 
at all the County Institutes this year. This is 
emphatically his own work. 


— —_ 2 


FIFTH DISTRICT NORMAL SCHOOL, 


We have been favored with the annual cata- 
logue of the Normal School of the Fifth Dis- 
trict, at Mansfield, Tioga county. The insti- 
tution seems to be in a very flourishing condi- 
tion. During the year the regular Normal 
students were 268, and the model school pupils 
76; in all 344. The school is slowly working 
out of debt, by means of the State aid and of 
a noble donation by the late Hon. ‘John Magee, 
of $3,332. The present buildings are now 
completed, though still insufficient in size, and 
the grounds greatly improved. The school is 
well located, and seems to be attracting students 
from the whole north-eastern quarter of the 
State. It is a good sign for Prof. Allen, the 
Principal, that about a dozen have followed him 
from Chester county, where he labored several 
years. We notice, also, that about 20 students 
from the State of New York are on the roll. 
The faculty is full in number, and we hope 
they are building up a high reputation for the 
school. 


| “bac nobis otia fecit.” 


| spect. 


| January, 


PERMANENT CERTIFICATES. 

The official return up to December 1 shows 
that 275 of these documents are now in the 
hands of the Teachers af State; and the num- 
ber is stil] increasing,—very many of the coun- 
ties being represented in this honorable frater- 
nity. Into their hands and those of the full 


_ graduates of the Normal Schools is falling that 


responsibility, in relation to the future of the 
Profession, that has thus far been so well sus- 
tained by their predecessors, who, without their 
great advantages of better times and ampler 
culture, and through dark and cheerless years, 


' have been so long struggling for the good of 


the common cause. Let it not be forgotten 
that their sufferings, under the blessing of Prov- 
idence, have produced our present advantages,— 
Therefore, let the 
brave and patient pioneers be had in due honor 
and their sterling merit always be held in re- 
An old writer tells of a nation in Africa 
so barbarous as to require each young brave t 
prove his manhood by beating his mother. A 
word to the wise, &c. 


— 


DEFERRED ARTICLES. 


The length of the Superintendent’s report 
and of our own lucubrations on various topics, 
leaves little room for other matter in this num- 
ber. For the first, we make no apology, be- 
cause it has rightfully and from its importance 
the chief place inthis ourna/. For the other, 
we ask indulgence, “ just this once.” It is not 
often that we give our own articles preference 
to the exclusion of the regular variety ; but 
this time it seemed necessary. Next month 
we shall stand back in favor of communica- 
tions, book-notices, selected matter, &c., &c. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE STATE 
SUPERINTENDENT. 

This important document,—the more so for 
the reason that it is the triennial or last report 
of the term of the present officer, and is to 
contain a review of the past three years and 
the matured conclusions, from that experience, 
of the present head of the department,—was 
put at once, on its receipt, into the printer’s 
hands, and we have therefore not had any op- 
portunity to examine it. Our Assistant, who 
read it in proof, speaks highly of it and the 
reader will have to judge for himself. Asusual, 
we shall examine the report carefully, and next 
month :tate the result. We expect, however, 
to speak favorably; for the State Superintend- 
ent is able and long versed in school matters, 
and has been sedulously and efficiently devoting 
his energies to his official duties, 
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REPORT OF THE NATIONAL 
PARTMENT OF EDUCATION. 


DE- 


We have received and, to a certain extent, 
examined this publication,—an octavo volume 
of 896 closely printed 8vo. pages,—similar in 
contents, as in type and size, to the American 
Journal of Education. Were the reader will 
find, in most immethodical order but close jux- 
tapositisn, various American documents,—on 
on ai] educational subjects,—from Washing- 
ton’s will and long before that, down to the 
great speech of General Garfield in favor of es- 
tablishing the Department and after that; filled 
out with accounts of education in Switzer- 
land, Prussia, &c. And in order to give the 
reader the clue Omnibus rebus educationalibus 
of et multis aliis, there is also “a classified index 
Barnard’s American Fournal of Education, vol- 
umes 1 to 16,” (exclusive, we suppose, of this 
one,) occupying 24 pages. But we have neither 
heart nor space for further remark on this me- 
lange. It is preceded, however, by a brief 
special Report of 24 pagesin large type, signed 
by the Commissioner himself; and to this we 
at first turned, with some hope of tangible result, 
led thereto by its brevity, and strictly official 
character under the act of Congress; but with 
like disappointment. 

This special document epens by fully noti- 
fying Congress of the existence, and gives that 
body a copy of the act it passed March 2, 
1867, for the establishment, of the Depart- 
ment; which is also repeated, for their better 
information, at page 63. It then details the 
vast difficulties encountered in carrying into 
effect,—not the specific purposes of Congress 
as expressed in the first and third sections of 
the act, but—the wide-spread projects of the 
Commissioner himself. The reader will get a 
slight glimpse of their vastness when told that, 


Report of the National Department of Education. 
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10. School Architecture, (of course and with 
plates, see American Journal of Education); 11. 
Charitable, Reformatory, and Penal Institu- 
tions ; 12. Churches and other means of relig- 
ious Instruction, (!!! why not include pol- 
itical conventions?) 13. School Documents ; 
14. Memoirs of Teachers and Benefactors of 
Education; and 15. Competitive Examina- 
tions, (for Public office, as President, School 
Commissioner, &c.) We are only surprised 
that this comprehensive list does not include, 
as 16, The comparative production of children 
for the schools, in the different States and Ter- 
ritories, and how it may be increased, rendered 
intellectually uniform and annually improved, 
—we mean in the raw state. 

By this time the reader will not be anxious 
for the modes adopted by the Department, for 
‘‘obtaining information” on these and the numer- 


' ous other small items it desires to know about ; 


in order to understand “the general condition 


of society and education in any community, 

so as to enable him “ to make any suggestion” 

under the law, the Commissioner must know, 
and is now halting because he cannot at once 
obtain full statistics from all the States and the 
cities thereof on, the following points to begin 
with: 1. Elementary schools; Secondary 
schools (meaning thereby Academies, Semi- 
naries and High schools) ; 
superior schools ; 


3. Colleges or | 
4. Profensitiiil and Special | 


schools ; 5. Supplementary schools and agen- | 


cles, (that is, we take it, the mu/tis aliis,) 6. 


Societies for the advancement of Education, | 


Science, Literature and the arts ; 7. The Press ; 


8 School Funds and Educational Endowments; | 


9, Legislation with respect to schools; (hold 
on, reader, we are more than half through.) 


| 


nor for ‘disseminating’ it when obtained ; 
for very little, he will conclude without being 
officially informed, has been obtained. ‘Work 
done and in Progress” in the Department is 
the next main head; and here the still pro- 
gressing portion has very largely the majority. 
On the subjeet of “Land Grants” and State 
“Legislation respecting Elementary systems of 
Instruction,” it is gratifying to learn that, while 
many have been remiss or unreached, the 
ble State of Minnesota has fully come up to 
the work, or been worked up, under the first 
head, and that Switzerland and Prussia (this 
must have been before her enlargement) with 
unabated devotion to the (of course, we mean 
our) Union, have amply responded or been heard 
from, uuder the second. An “ Exhaustive In- 
quiry ” as to Education in the District of Colum- 
bia has also been instituted ; but it appears to stay 
instituted,—for want, probably, of $600 to pay 
debt incurred in the operation. 

Passing, finally, over a few minor matters,— 
such as Female Education, and the bhi iek.. of 
Teachers, &c., we come, nearthe end of the re- 
port, to its “ Recommendations.” ” ‘These are,— 

The continuation the Department, 
(which we second with all our heart, ) for “ the 
continued prosecution of the investigations 
already begun,” and to employ temporary aid 
therein, (which we respectfully decline to sec- 
ond, in the manner now carried on.) 

z, 3,and 4. For more more money and more 
aid ; which we think should be given, when as- 
surance is had that they shall be better applied. 


no- 


of 


THE EDITOR AS A TEACHER. 


After thirty-three years of theorizing on 


systems of teaching and on schools, the Editor 


of this Yourna/ is about to attempt the reduc- 
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tion of his Theories to Practice, by under- 
taking the responsibilities not only of the prin- 
cipalship of an educational institution, but of a 
portion of its actual teaching. No doubt some 
of his professional readers will experience a 


mischievous kind of satisfaction at this an- | 


nouncement, expecting, as the result, to hear 


of his failure in some of those educational re- 


formsand projects which have been so long (and, 
be it whispered, so unsuccessfully) urged. 
They may even think of that part of the good 


book wherein “ heavy burdens,” and “ men’s | 
shoulders,” and the absent aid of one of the | 


“‘fingers,” are spoken of. Well, so be it. 
The test is accepted. If so much of the next 
third of a century of life as may be vouchsafed 
shall not prove the educational views of its 
predecessor to be in the main correct and its 
theories sound,—then he will acknowledge 
himself to be a failure. Mind you, accurate 
reader, the word is Aimse/f,—meaning the Edi- 
tor, and not themselves,—meaning the Theo- 


ries; for with faith in those theories he expects | 


to die,—either triumphing in their success or 
lamenting his own inability to promote that 
success which they are ultimately to  ob- 
tain. 

But the reader may ask,—What Theories? 
The answer is,—any or all you may find in 
the Journal during the past seventeen, or in the 
editor’s educational lite during the past thirty- 
three years, that have not been publicly re- 
canted. Here are some of them: 

The Teacher is greater and better than the 
best school book ever printed. 

Accurate comprehension and free thought 
are indispensable to useful education ; but they 
are not all-sufficient thereto. 

Instruction by another is indispensable. 


ever educated itself without contact with some- 
thing superior to itself. 

Education is not a matter in the mind to be 
drawn out, as with a spigot, but only a 
power of the mind to be elicited by hard 
knocks. 

Education sneaked into the child under the 
guise of play and pleasement, is as fruitless in 
contrast with true education, as play is with 
labor. 

Study is work, and must be so understood; 
firm and incumbent habits of application being 
even more valuable for the purposes of life 
than the knowledge actually acquired there- 
by. 

The pupil must be taught, as the Teacher 


is himself compelled, to take some things for | 


granted, though he cannot comprehend why 


they are or tell how they exist. In other | 


| Jan uary. 


words, the finite must have faith in the in- 
finite. 

Every branch of human knowledge is of 
practical use if practically acquired and used. 
This is the century of the applied sciences. 

There is no room for contest between the lan- 
guages and literature on the one hand and mathe- 
matics and the sciences onthe other, Thetruths 
of science are useless without accurate terms for 


their expression. ‘The two classes of studies 


are as inseparable in useful education as man 
and wife in happiness, and the contest for 
superiority about as much out of place in one 
case as in the other. 

Teaching isa learned profession and must pro- 


| vide for its own impartation andelevation. The 


Preacher to the Pulpit, the Lawyer to the Bar, 


'the Doctor to the Bedside and the Teacher to 


his Desk. Each has his place, which none of 
the others can fill. 

Massachusetts is not Pennsylvania, nor is 
Philadelphia either New York, New Orleans, 
or Chicago. Let us be thankful therefor, by so 
educating our youth that those symmetrical 
and essential differences which make us a 
Union may, with it, be perpetuated. 

These, thus immethodically thrown together, 
with many others not now remembered, are 
our Educational Creed. They have been 
preached trom. They are now to be prac- 
ticed upon ;—with what of success time must 
tell. 

But, lest the reader should suppose he may 
not hear of the progress of the experiment, let 
him be cheered by the certainty of learning 
the results,—be they of success or failure,— 
regularly through this Journa/,—for the Fournal 


| is to be continued precisely as heretofore, only, 
ton | | as the boy said, “a little more so.” It is to 
Neither individual, nor nation, nor world | 


be published at the same place, in the same 


_ form, for the same price and with the same 


Editor, as now;—the “little more so” being 
merely that its editorial columns will be en- 
abled, by the new position of the writer, to 


| speak less of principle and more of practice. 


And herein the reader will have no inconsider- 
able benefit; for, inasmuch as the best principles 
in the world are comparatively useless when 
not put into living activity, so the most prom- 
ising theories are to be received with hesitation 
till, or unless, verified by practice. Therefore, 
Friend Reader, without all the time or often 
prating about Agriculture,—although in an insti- 


| . . . . 
| tution more especially agricultural,—yet having 


constantly all the appliances for a liberal edu- 
cation in reach and all the agencies in opera- 
tion, we feel that we shall be in a stronger and 
better position than ever before to advise, be- 
friend and improve the general Teacher. 
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IMPROVEMENT OF OUR NORMAL 
SCHOOLS, 


Last month, under this head, certain de- 
fects in the operation of cur schools for the 
professional training of Teachers were stated, 
but for want of space the remedies were post- 
poned. They will now be stated, with that 
plainness which is due to a subject of such 
moment. 

The first main evil detected was the ill 
effects upon’ the schools, as strictly professional 
institutions, of a large numbor of students not 
intended for the employment of teaching,— 
mere academica! students, in fact. It is un- 
necessary to repeat the evil effects of this de- 


parture from the true objects of the schools. | 
They are apparent to the most casual observer. | 


In fact, the plea of necessity, put in for the 
practice and growing out of the needs of the 
schools in the beginning, and always advanced 
when the practice has been objected to, is in 
itself an admission of the irregularity. Ad- 
mitting this, however, as a justification for the 
past, the question arises,—has not the time for 
correcting the evil arrived ? 

Looking at the prosperity of the schools, at 
least in point of numbers, we think it has. 
Each school is required to have accommoda- 


tions for 300 students,—the prescribed Lodg- | 


ing-rooms, Halls, Professors &c., being supposed 
to be equal to that number. When that num- 
ber is reached, a reasonable construction of the 
Jaw would seem to indicate that no excess 
should be permitted beyond it, at any rate by 
the admission of any non-normal students ; 
and that, at the most, non-normal students 
should only be tolerated in order to make up 
the legal number. If this rule were adhered 
to, the annual increase of normal or profes- 


sional students would gradually decrease and | 


finally exclude entirely the non-professional or 
academical class; and the restoration of the 
schools to their legitimate work be effected. 
This is taking the most lenient view of the 
case and putting it on the mere ground of ex- 
pediency. 

Viewed as a legal question, also, there is not 
the shadow of an excuse for the presence of 
any but professional students, when the number 
of those apply, nor for any but professional 
training ;— indeed, every section of the act on 
the subject, cither expressly or by plain impli- 
cation establishes these points. 
the act is to encourage citizens to ‘‘ erect and 
establish schoals for the professional trainirg 
of young men and women, as teachers for the 
common schools of the State.”” (Common School 
Laws, No. CXXV.) Their only official vis- 


The object of 


«Professors of liberal education and 


Improvement of our Normal Schools. 


itors are “the Superintendent of Common 
Schools and the Superintendents” of the coun- 
ties of the Normal District, (CXXVIII.) 
“The qualifications for admission and the 
course and duration of the term of study” must 
be approved by the State Superintendent ; “ the 
preference is always to be given to such as are. 
designed for profession of teaching,” and “the 
examination shall in all cases be conducted in 
the presence of the Superintendentof Common 


| Schools, and the County Superlntendents of 


the proper District,” (CXXIX), and, finally, 
no ‘certificate,’ after examination, shall be 
issued to any student unless, in addition to the 


' required branches, it include “the Theory” of 


teaching, (CXXXI.) 

Now how the law cou'd have more plainly 
imposed an exclusively professional character 
upon these institutions, we are at a loss to con- 
ceive. This being the case and the time hav- 
ing arrived when, in some of them at least, the 
presence of non-professional students has ceased 
to be necessary,—the next question comes,— 
How shall the mischief be abated? 

In our opinion the answer is, that the author- 
ities of the schools in this favorable condition 


| should, at once, resolve to exclude, at the com- 


mencement of the next annual term, all except 


professional students ; and that if they do not, 


the State Superintendent will be justified in 
taking, and we hope will adopt the proper meas- 
ures to enforce compliance with the plain in- 
tention of the law. 

Let no one fear evil or loss to the schools 
from such course. It will as surely add to 
their prosperity, as obedience to any and every 
other organic law promotes the object of its 
enactment, and this the more certainly, if the 
instruction in the schools be brought up to the 
professional wants of ihe teacher. 

The other evil, heretofore pointed out, is the 
absence of that broad, liberal, elevated knowledge 
and experience in their Faculties which cannot 
be expected while the Normal] Schools educate 
their own Professors. Here, again, it is need- 
less to dwell upon the nature and effects ot 
this practice. ‘That it very generally exists is 
as well known as is the excuse assigned for it ; 
and therefore, if an effectual mode for remov- 
ing the cause which constitutes the excuse can 
be pointed out, the practice should cease with 
the cause. 

The practice of filling the chairs in the Nor- 
mal Schools with young, inexperienced and 
home-trained students,—the law  regqniring 
known 
their departments,” 


ability in respective 


| (CXXIX,)—is, like that of admitting to the 


classes mere academical students, justified on 
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the plea otf necessity :—They can be had at 
small salaries and thus the expenses, to the stu- 
dent, of the institution be kept down. Let 
us look at this matter a little more closely. 

Two things the student in a Normal, or any 
other boarding school, pays for: Food for the 
Body and food for the Mind. Now, talk as 
you may about the necessity and value of Edu- 
cation, the butcher, the baker, the grocer and 
the gardener will have full price for their arti- 
cles furninshed for the student’s use. So of 
attendance and other indispensable matters. 
Here, then, no reduction can be effected below 
the cost of similar articles and services else- 
where. But then, say the authorities, we 
must attract students by the cheapness of the 
institution ; and therefore, as we cannot starve 
the body, we must stint the mind. ‘They do 
not say this in words, it is true, but they do so 
in deeds. Hence it is, that the price yf 
tion in these schools is put as near the starving 
point, both of Professors and students, as eithe 
can bear and live; and hence it is, that, instead 
of these noble institutions taking rank, as all 
professional institutions should, ab ove the or- 
dinary colleges of the land, they are 
to sink, and, if the lapse be not arrested, will soon 
fall to the level of mere academies, and, with 
them, the profession of teaching will take rank 
accordingly. 

After this statement, which is irrefutable, 
the remedy is plain : : it is to charge full price 
for the mental as for the bodily food imparted ; 
to sacredly devote each charge to its proper 
purpose; and, with the fund thus created from 
tuition, to procure for the faculty the best pro- 
fessional learning, skill and talent that it will 
buy. 

Just look at the state of the matter now: It 
is tru2 that at Millersville (Second District), 
where $55 a year is the charge for tuition— 
and a pretty fair one—the proceeds of this 
just tax on the student has heretofore been de- 
voted to the extinguishment of the heavy debt 
on the school. But, that object being ettected, 
and that rate of tuition on 300 now 
producing the annual sum of $16,500, there is 
no excuse for small salaries or inferior Protes- 
sors. But if that is not enough, a tuition rate 
of $60 a year on each student, being only an 
advance of $5, would raise the total to $18,- 
000 ; giving $3,000 to the Princ ipal and $2,000 
to each of the Protessors, and leaving $3,000 
for assistants. 

But at Edinboro’ 
$30 a year for 


Cul- 


be gin ning 


students 


Tweltth District), 
tuition; at Mansfield ( Fifth 
District), from $30; and at Kutztown ( Third 
District), from $38,—what else can be ex- 
pected than the crippled energies and the crip- 


frrom 
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pled condition of those schools? And what 
other remedy can be thought of and will prove 
sufficient than that of charging for sufficient 
mental as is done for bodily food, and honestly 
procuring it with the proceeds of the charge ? 
No fit Principal for a Normal school should be 
paid less than $2,500, at the least, and no full 
Professor less than $1,500, at the least. With 
such salaries,—to be increased to $3,000 and 
$2,000 as soon as practicable, and the men 
they would secure, the schools would soon as- 
sume their literary and professional rank, and 
our Normal system at length effect the great 
purposes of its establishment. 

Nothing short of these measures will effect 
the object. Let it not be feared that the 
teachers and the candidate teachers of the 
State will grudge this increased cost. They 
are shrewd enough to perceive that the increase 
in the qualifications and compensation of their 
, which has already been effected, 

ssult of improved professional training, and to 
that a still farther improvement will = 

iter effect of the same kind in the 
own favor; and they honest enough to a 

voen g to pay for this prospective advantage 
“Le the schools also now boldly stand on 
i own merits as well as on the proper appre- 
ciation of them which is becoming so general ; 
and the result of a manly and just estimate ot 
their own value will be their own still higher 
elevation, and with them that of the schools 
and the State. Above all, let them not now 
become beggars to the Legislature or the pub- 
lic for the means of further improvement; but 
let them teach their graduates to reimburse 
themselves tor the cost of a higher professional 
education, by demanding a higher compensa- 

tion tor their services. 
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them to take rank with the best educated and 
most influential persons in the State. 

This is due not more plainly to these classes 
than to the public at large; for, not only thereby 
will the productive intelligence and industry of 
the community be greatly enlarged, but the 
noblest of all secular employments will be ele- 
vated to their true rank. In no other way can 
be prevented that large and increasing with- 
drawal of the youth of these classes from the 
pursuits of their fathers, which is such a lament- 
able fact in our present social condition. It is 
time that the farm and the workshop shall cease 
to be spurned for a railroad brakesmanship or 
a steamboat clerkship, for a place behind the 
bar, whether of the hotel or court-house, or at 
the tail-end of any of the so-called learned pro- 
tessions, which, though they confer the title of 
Dr. or Esq., can establish no real claim to re- 
spect and full employment short of that liberal 
learning, talent and skill that would ensure 
equal success and respect to the educated farmer, 
mechanic or engineer. 

But there is another object—though more 
material, yet scarcely less important—to be pro- 
moted by this Institution. Careful observers 
all over the world have remarked that there 
is a gradual but very alarming decrease in the 
productiveness of the soil in al] old agricultural 
districts, mainly owing to a long succession of 
the same crops, and the consequent exhaustion 
f the elements which produce them. This 
can only be remedied by a knowledge of the 
principles involved in the deterioration, and an 
application of the legitimate correctives, not 
only in fertilizers but in proper rotation and 
culture. Yet the investigations and conclusions 
of science alone can supply the true remedy. 
So also in the other industrial pursuits: Science, 
which stands ever ready, must be called in to 
guide industry to certainty in profitable results. 
What well-informed person now thinks, for 


instance, of digging for coal in the absence of 


those indications and measures which Geology 
declares to be indispensable to the finding of 
that mineral? In all such interests and enter- 
prises, the Agricultural College is expected to 
be the means of spreading that light which 
shall avoid error and show the way to profit- 
able effort and investment. 

In the term Farming or Agriculture, as here 
ised, are included not only the processes of 
field-crop raising, the breeding and care of live 
stock, the nature and application of manures, 
etc., but also the principles of Horticulture or 
Gardening, of Arboriculture, or the propaga- 
tion and care of fruit, forest and ornamental 
trees, and of all the other employments and inter- 
ests of rural husbandry. 
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So, in the term Mechanics, are embraced 
Mechanical, Civil and Mining Engineering and 
Architecture, as far as impartible by instruction 
in the related sciences and by as much of practice 
in the Shop, Laboratory and Field, as the nature 
of the institution and of these pursuits will permit. 

And further, as the Institution shall advance 
and its resources enable it to meet the wants of 
the time, it is intended to add to its efforts in 
the direction it has taken, as much of instruc- 
tion in Manufactures and Commerce as can be 
given by such means. This can be done to the 


extent, at least, of explaining and teaching the 


terms, forms and laws of Trade and enlarged 
productive Industry; the staple productions of 
our own State, the other States and the rest of 
the world; and those fixed principles, both of 
commerce and manufactures, the knowledge of 
which will save from those uncertain ‘ specu- 
lations,” (in the lowest sense the term ) 
which, properly understood and based on true 
principles, become legitimate business enter- 
prises, with as much certainty of success as the 
simplest and most ordinary mechanical pro- 


ot 


cesses. 

In the instructions of the institution a general 
and long-continued error in methods of teach- 
ing, which has given an equally erroneous ten- 
dency to public opinion, shall, if possible, be 
avoided. The very unpractical manner in 
which knowledge in literature and science gen- 
erally has been imparted, has not only so dis- 
satistied the community with the general results 
of teaching as to lead to the undervaiuing of a 
liberal education, but begotten the belief that 
there are some branches essentially and in 
themselves more practical and therefore more 
valuable than others. There never was a 
greater mistake. All departments of knowledge 
are of practical use if practically acquired and 
used. All are parts of a liberal education and 
necessary to a mind fully equipped for the 
calls of life. It is true that some are avoca- 
tionally indispensable for special pursuits,— 
in the same way that the hand is necessary for 
its uses and the eye for its functions. But the 
farmer knowing nothing but farming, or the 
lawyer nothing but law, is as much a social 
mistake as a person all hand or all eye would, 
were such a thing possible, be a _ physical 
monster. To the strictly avocational, the at- 
tempt will theretore be made to conjoin all 
general and useful knowledge, including in the 
latter, also, the really ornamental,—for the 


beautiful is generally as good as it is agreeable,— 


} 


and so to place at the command of the pos- 
sossor his whole mental acquirements, that he 
may always have them promptly at command 
for the purposes of life, whether within the 
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narrow range of his own employment, or to 
meet the demands of society in the endless con- 
tacts of the broad world. 

For instance—and to show the difference 
between practical and unpractical teaching, in 
two branches of knowledge,—the first generally 
cited as one of the most practical and useful 
and the other by many as the most unpractical 
and useless of all ,—Orthography and Latin. 
Orthography is as essentially as it is etymolo- 
gically for writing and not for speaking. No 
one ever thinks of the letters which form the 
words he utters when speaking; on the other 
hand, no one can possibly write without think- 
ing of the letters he forms into words and of 
their correct use in so doing. Yet children 
are mainly taught to spell by word of mouth 
and hardly ever by writing. The consequence 
is, that in most cases the members of a class 
that will orally spell almost every word prop- 
erly, will, till long practical use in writing 
have corrected the effects of their unpractical 
instruction, make numerous blunders in the 
most common words when committing them 
to paper. So of Latin: The superficial man- 
ner in which its rudiments are imparted, the 
practice of hurrying the student from one half 
read and wholly unappreciated author to an- 
other, the constant confining of his attention 
to the mechanical difficulties of translation and 
scanning, and of thus always keeping him 
wading deep in a slough of difficulties, without 
any attention to the history, customs and civi- 
lization of the great Roman nation, brings him 
to the end of his college course in this study, 
with the one feeling of joy that it is at an end, 
and without addition to his general knowledge 
of Latin thought, literature, science and art, 
except such as may have been derived from 
translations. Yet, drawn from the pure source 
itself, no more fertili izing stream can be poured 
upon the mind, whether it be in its effects 
upon one’s knowledge of his own tongue, the 
progress and changes of other nations, or the 
history of the world at large, than flows from 
the Latin Historians, Orators, Poets and Sa- 
tirists. 

The difference, then, is not so much be- 
tween practical and unpractical branches, as 
between practical and unpractical teaching ; 
and this Institution, while leaving to the parent 
the direction in which his son’s energies shal] 
be made to proceed, will show 
each that it shall lead to the reps te, 
practical and useful result in the development 
of mind and the formation of character. 

Such, it is hoped, ultimately and not remote- 
ly, will be the sphere of the Agricultural Col- 
lege of Pennsylvania; and to effect this noble 
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design, the Trustees have honored the subscri- 
ber by calling him to its head. He has accept- 
ed the trust, with diffidence of his own powers 
to meet al] the requirements of the position, it 
is true, yet, at the same time, with an honest 
determination to employ every effort to succeed. 
If he fail, it will be the first instance of want 
of reasonable success in any similar undertaking 
it has been his fortune, under Providence, to 
administer. But, with the confidence of the 
public, there will be no failure; for the whole 
project is one entirely in the direction of the 
best interests of the State. 

In this relation he will add, that all who 
shall entrust their sons to his care may rely on 
these things: That each student shall be made 
to know thoroughly what he studies and prac- 
tices; that he shal] not be forced on to higher 
branches till those preparatory and essential 
thereto shall have been mastered; that his 
studies shall be constantly directed towards that 
pursuit for which the parent’s wishes intend 
him; that he shall have the opportunity, if he 
remain long enough and improve it, to acquire 
an education equal to any attainable elsewhere ; 
that he shal] be imbued, if he be susceptible of 
it, with that degree of manly self-respect and 
regard for the rights and feelings of others which 
constitutes the true gentleman; that he shall be 
prepared, as tar as depends on careful instruc- 
tion, properly to perform his duties as a patri- 
otic citizen, without instilment of party creed, 
and that he shall be informed in the principles 
of our common Christianity, free from any at- 
tempt at sectarian bias. 

It is felt that a life devoted to the promotion 
of general education cannot be better closed 
than in the effort to effect these great objects. 

That the Practical course in the Agricultural 
Department may be known, and thus the others 
judged of, the following list of subjects of in- 
struction therein by lecture and practical ope- 
ration, is here presented: 

The Dignity, usefulness and profit of Farm- 
ing, and its relation to the other pursuits and 
to the interests of the State. 

The different kinds of Soils, and especially 
those of this State; and the adaptation of the 
various kinds and processes of agriculture thereto. 

The clearing and reclamation of Forests and 
wild lands, and their proper treatment. 

Shade Trees and Groves, for ornament and 
use; with the policy of keeping standing tim- 
ber on arable soi], and of planting waite land. 

The nature and effects of Drainage, and the 
different kinds and methods of draining. 

The nature, formation, preservation and ap- 
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plication of the various kinds of Manures, Fer- | 


tilizers and Stimulants, and their effects. 


Ploughing, subsoiling, and the preparation of | 


the ground for the crop. 

Fallowing and the ploughing down of green 
crops. 

The different rotations of Crops, according 
to their relation to each other, to the soil and 
the climate. 

The selection, preservation and change of 
Seeds, and the quantities to be used. 

Time and manner of Sowing and Planting, 
and the general treatment of growing crops. 

The time and manner of cutting or gather- 
ing, and housing the various crops, and the care 
of harvested crops. 


The preparation and treatment of Grass- | 


land, both meadow and pasture. 


Field pasturing and soiling stock in yards, | 


with their comparative advantages, and herding 
on large tracts. 

The different kinds and materials of Fencing, 
and the division of the farm into fields. 

The breeding and care of live stock—Horses, 
Horned Cattle, Sheep, Swine, &c. 

The Fattening of animals,—-with whole grain, 
dry meal, cooked meal, root crops, &c., and 
the advantages of each. 

The Curing of meat and the Preservation of 
roots, vegetables, fruit, &c. 

The Dairy, with the care of Cows and 
Milk, and the making of Butter and Cheese. 

Care and profitable keeping of Poultry and 
Bees. 

Gardening, in all its branches; and Arbori- 
culture. 

Location and arrangement of the farm Build- 
ings, and the selection of materials therefor. 

The proper plans and structure of Barns, 
Stables, Pens and Yards. 

The construction and repairing of Roads, 
and of Farm and Road Bridges. 


Insectivorous and other Birds; and Insects 


and Vermin injurious to the Farm and Garden, | 


The college year is divided into two Terms 
—the Spring and the Fall. The studies of the 
spring term will commence on the third Mon- 
day (15th) of February, and close on the last 
Thursday (29th) of July, 1869; and for the 
fall term they will commence on the last Mon- 
day (30th( of August, and close on the third 
Thursday (16th) of December, 1869. But 
students will report at the College on the 
Thursday next before the first day of each term; 


new students during the term to join on the first | 
'ern end of Nittany mountain, in 


Monday of the month, and to give one week’s 
notice of their intention to enter. 
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exercises,—scientific and practical,—of each 
term and year, with the names and branches of 
the Professors, will be announced hereafter. 

Tuition to students not representatives of 
their proper counties, while there is room for 
them, will be $30 for the spring term and $20 
for the fall term, payable in advance. 

Each County in the State and the City of 
Philadelphia, will be entitled to one student free 
of tuition, and to a greater number free of 


| tuition in proportion to its population, not ex- 


ceeding an aggregate of four hundred from the 
whole State. The first applicants from each 
county, if duly qualified, will be preferred; 
but if more than the requisite namber apply at 


_the same time from any county, the best quali- 


fied will be admitted to free tuition. It is not 
desirable, however, that more than 100 students 
be admitted in 186g, to form the first class, 
that room may be left for a similiar addition 
annually, till all the classes shall be full and 
the maximum number reached. 

Applicants, to be admitted, must be sons of 
inhabitants of the State, and of good moral 
character and health, sixteen years of age, and 
pass a satisfactory examination in Orthography, 
Reading, Writing, Arithmetic, English Gram- 
mar, Geography and the History of the United 
States. 

The charge for Boarding, Lodging, Wash- 
ing and Fuel, for all Students, is $100 for the 
Spring Term of 24 weeks, and $70 for the 
Fall Term of 16 weeks; payable in advance. 
But in order to enable the Institution to afford 


its advantages at this low rate, as well as to 


practicalize its instructions, the farm and the 
garden must be worked by the students, as the 
Jaw requires. ‘This will have the double ben- 
efit of lessening their expenses and increasing 
These labors, however, will be 
light amongst the large number to be admitted, 
and shall be so arranged as not to curtail the 


requisite hours for study. 


Students are to furnish their own rooms, in- 
cluding Bedding, ‘Towels and Light. Heavy 
articles, such as Bedsteads, Mattresses, Tables, 


' &c., can be rented from the College at a charge 


not exceeding $5 per term. 

Students are to provide their own Text- 
books, which can be purchased in the College 
at city prices. 

The College is a substantial, large and well- 
arranged building, healthfully and beautifully 


| situated on a farm of four hundred acres of 


fine land, in Penn’s Valley, near the west- 
Centre 
county, and about twelve miles west of Belle- 


A full course, to entitle to a degree, will | fonte, with which place it is connected by a 


occupy four years. The particular studies and 


good turnpike road. 
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Arrangements have been made to convey 
students and others from Bellefonte to the Col- 
lege and back, promptly and at reasonable 
prices. 

Bellefonte is reached from the west, north- 
west and southwest by the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road and the Bald Eagle Railroad, intersecting 
at Tyrone City on the Juniata, and thence to 
Bellefonte; and from the east, southeast and 
northeast by the Philadelphia and Erie Rail- 


road and its connections, intersecting the Bald 
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| Eagle Railroad at Lock Haven, and thence to 


Bellefonte. A railroad is also in contemplation 
from Lewistown, on the Juniata, to Bellefonte, 
which will pass within three miles of the Col- 
lege, and thus render it one of the most access- 
ible points in central Pennsylvania. 
For further particulars address 
THO. H. BURROWES, 
Pres. Ag. Col., 
Agricultural College P. O., 
Centre County, Pa 





EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 





Apams.—The sessions of the Institute, held in the 
Court house, were attended by full houses day and even- 
ing, a greater degree of interest than heretofore being 
manifested by directors and citizens, Of the 151 teach- 
ers employed in the county, 141 were in attendance. 
The lecturers and instructors were Messrs. W. W. 
Woodruff, Aaron Sheeley, and A, McElvain, Rev. J. S. 
Ermentrout, Profs. Edward Brooks and Mark Bailey. 
Hon. J. P. Wickersham also addressed the Institute. 
Dr. Valentine, President of Pennsylvania College, de- 
livered an able address upon the connection between the 
Common School and the College. 

ALLEGHENY.—We have received the First Annual 
Report of the Board of Controllers of the City of Alle- 
gheny. It gives a full exhibit of the condition of the 
schools, their cost, management, etc. The number of 
teachers employed is 101, their combined salaries amount- 
ing to $52,360. The Principals receive $1260 per 
session of ten months; principals of night schools S150 
per month; assistants, 475; primary teachers receive 
$400. Among the principals are Messrs. J. N. Cald- 
well, B. F. Gamber and John M. Conroy, the two last 
named being from Lancaster county. Mr. Caldwell is 
one of our oldest subscribers. He is in charge of the 
Third Ward School, which has 1350 pupils and employs 
25 teachers. The building is one of the largest and 
finest in Pennsylvania. 

Cuester.—The borough of Oxford has completed a 
fine building, designed for a Union School, and employed 
as Principal Mr. H. F. Pierce, of Strasburg, well-known 
as a leading teacher of Lancaster county. 

Crawrorp.—An interesting session of the County In- 
stitute, Mr. H. D. Persons, County Superintendent, was 
recently held at Conneautville. Among the resolutions 
were those urging upon directors the importance of sup- 
plying a copy of an Unabridged Dictionary to each of 
the schools in their respective districts; directing atten- 
tion to Composition as a branch of instruction too much 
neglected ; favoring District Institutes, and advocating a 
change of school term from two terms of three months 
each, as at present, to one term of six months. 

Cunton.—The annual session of the County Insti- 
tute, Mr. A. H. Strayer, President, was held at Lock 
Haven, the instructors Prof. A. N. Raub, who has taken 
charge of the High School of that place, Profs. J. F. 
Davis, McElwain, Rev. G. W. Shinn, and others. An 
address was delivered by Hon. G. O. Deise, upon the 
Common School System of Pennsylvania. A resolution 
was adopted urging the re-election of Mr. Strayer, and an 


increase of his salary to $1,500 per annum 


CUMBERLAND. “he 1sth annual session of the In 
stitute was held at Mechanicsburg, opening Nov. 23d. 
The attendance of teachers from all parts of the county 
was larger than heretofore. Profs. F. A. Allen, of Mans- 
field Normal School, and J. M. Watson, of New York, 
and Miss Seaver, of the Oswego Training School, wer: 
present as instructors, though good work was also donc 
by the leading teachers of the county. One hundred 
words were dictated from a History of the United States 
The first prize for spelling was taken by Capt. H. A. 
A valuable copy of the Bible was presented 
Swartz, by 


Longsdort . 
to the County Superintendent, Mr. Geo. A. 
the members of the Institute. 


Cameron.—The County Institute met at Emporium 
November 24. The lecturers were Prof. Sanders, of 
New York, Messrs. W. W. Woodruff, of Chester county 
and Henry Houck, of School Department, and Rev. Jas 
Mullen, of Emporium. Though Cameron is new, thinly 
settled and mountainous, yet every Teacher in the county 
was present, and nearly every one is a subscriber to the 
Fournal. The interest taken iu the meeting by the 
Teachers and people generally, was never surpassed 
The address of Rev. James Mullen in favor of the Com 
mon School System is spoken of as able and eloquent 


| For the success of this Institute, too much praise cannot 


be awarded to Mr. Johnson, County Superintendent, an 
earnest and enthusiastic school officer. 


FRANKLIN.—A correspondent, “G,” writes: ‘ W« 
have just closed the best Institute ever held in the county. 
Of 230 Teachers in the common schools, about 190 
have been in attendance. Not only Teachers of the 
common schools, but Principals and Teachers of th 
Academies and select schools gave themselves to the 
work. The large court house was nearly always filled 
with teachers and citizens; during some of the sessions 
it was densely crowded,—especially on the evening of the 
1gth inst., when Hon. J. P. Wickersham addressed the 
Institute. On Thursday, a number of directors were in 
attendance and took part in the discussions. We look 
for many good results from this meeting. Hon. S. G 
Boyd, of York, was present; also, Messrs. Jack, of the 
Keystone Normal, and Henry Houck, of the School De 
partment, and Prot. Shumaker, of the Chambersburg 
Academy. Four permanent certificates were granted in 
the county during the past year. The holders are Miss 
S. A. Reynolds, Mr. S. H. Eby, Mr. Samuel Gelwix 
and Mr. G. H. Cook, who form the committee for the 
next year, the fifth member being Miss L. A. Brewer, 
who holds the Normal Diploma. The County Superin 
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tandent granted the professional certificate to half a dozen 
young gentlemen deemed worthy of that rank.”’ 


Educational Intelligence. 


Inp1ana.—The Teachers met in convention in the | 


public ss hoo) hall, and in the absence of Mr. A. J. Bolar, 
County Superintendent, who was detained at home by 
illness, Prof. J. M. Boggs was elected president pro tem- 
pore. The lecturers were Messrs. Steele, Wolf, Mercer, 
Bardwell, Stevens, and others. Addresses were delivered 


principles in the school-room; Rev. Dorsey, on Geology ; 
Rev. T. N. Boyle, on “The Basis of True Manhood”; 


| 


Ig! 


larger number of directors was present than at any former 
session. ' 

Mr. S. Z. Sharp, a former teacher from this county, 
and an old subscriber to the Fournal, sends us the cir- 
cular of the New Providence Normal School, which he 
has opened at Marysville, Tennessee 


Montcomery.—The Institute convened Nov. 23d. 


| The daily exercises were varied by discussions, essays, lec- 
by Dr. St. Clair on Physiology and the application of its | 


add Rev. Dr. Brown, President of Westminster College, 


on “ True Education.” In the spelling contest, the first 
prize was taken by Miss McFeeters, the second by Miss 
McCreary. 

Lancaster.—A report of the Seventeenth Annual 
Session of the County Institute has been issued in pamph- 
let form, containing proceedings of the daily sessions, the 
papers read, and a full list of teachers in attendance,— 
giving the district, name of school, post office address, 
grade of certificate, salary, length of school term, num- 
ber of days granted by the district, and number of days in 
actual attendance, in the case of each of the 489 teach- 
ers enrolled. The report is issued in the same style as 
the Sehool Fvurnal—same size of page, style of type, 
quality of paper—and is the most creditable publication 
of its kind yet issued in the State. ‘Two copies were 
mailed to each teacher enrolled, one to each director of 
the county,—through the Secretaries of the respective 
Boards,—and one to each County Superintendent in the 
State. The cost of this report is about $400,—the item 
of postage alone being nearly fifty (50) dollars. The 
list of * directors enrolled,” gives the names only of those 
who had either paid the fee of membership, or were 
otherwise credited, and shows but a small proportion of 
the number of directors in attendance on the directors’ 
day. These names should all have been procured, and 
all directors so much interested as to attend elected hon- 
orary members,—a matter that will be looked after next 
vear. 

Lawrence.—An interesting report of this Institute 
lies before us. The lecturers were Profs. T. W. Harvey, 
of Ohio, A. Stevens, of Pittsburg, W. N. Raub, N. N. 
Aiken, M. Gantz, W. H. Jeffers, and the County Su- 
perintendent, Mr. G. W. McCraken. Among the 


tures, etc. Among the lecturers were Rev. R. Cruik- 
shank, Rev. J. S. Ermentrout and Prof. §.$. Haldeman. 
On Tuesday morning there was a Reading contest, and on 
Thursday morning a contest in Spelling,—so words as- 
signed. The highest prizes awarded for reading were 
Shakspeare’s complete works to Mr. Newton Fetter, and 


| Macauley’s History of England to Miss Henrietta Ba- 


teachers who constitute the committee on permanent , 


certificates, we find the name of Mr. Isaac P. Rose, a 
veteran in the work, who has been teaching since 1837— 
the oldest teacher in the county, one of the oldest in the 
State—and reported as “one of the original, most active, 
zealous and useful members of the Institute.” Put his 
name on the Roll of Honor! 

Mercer.—At the County Institute held in Greenville, 
trom the 24th to the 27th of November, there were 270 
members present,—six more than the number of schools 
in the county. Among the instructors were Profs. 
Cooper, Eberhart. Stevens, Hall and Miss Stetson. This 
Institute was regarded as the largest and most prefitable 
yet held in the county. At the close of the sessions a 
resolution was adopted strongly endorsing the administra- 
tion of the County Superintendent, Mr. J. Miller, who 

evidently the man for the work before him. 

Mirriin.—The County Institute, Mr. M. Mohler 
Superintendent, convened in Lewistown, November 23. 
Ninety-three Teachers were in attendance. Among the 
instructors were Prof. Chas. H. Harding, on Vocal Music 
and Arithmetic; Prof. J. Shumaker, on Reading and 
Elocution ; and Prof. A. N. Raub, on Orthography and 
Grammar. Mr. J. J. Pinkerton, of West Chester, read 
a lecture on “ Sir Philip Sidney, or the Ideal Gentleman. 
Hon. J. P. Wickersham also addressed the Institute. A 


ker; for spelling, Webster's Unabridged Dictionary to 
Misss Emma Spare, and Lippincott’s Pronouncing Gazet- 
teer to Miss Anne Barrett. On Friday evening a lecture 
on Light, with experiments, was delivered by Prof. Outen- 
bridge of Philadelphia. Previous to adjournment a silver 
tea service was presented Mr. Abel Rambo, County Su- 
perintendent, by Mr. J. K. Gotwals, on behalf of the 
teachers in attendance. 

Scuuyixitt.—The sixth annual session of the County 
Institute was held at Pottsville, the third week in No- 
vember. During the day, the practical work of the 
school room received attention. Spelling contests were 
had on Tuesday and Thursday afternoons. Two hun- 
dred and fitty words were given from Parker & Watson’s 
Speller,—of which Mr. James Craze missed none, Messrs. 
Daniel Lewis and Robt. Ditchburn each one, and several 
other members but two, three, and four words. On the 
whole, better work will be done next year when this ex- 
ercise comes on. Among the lecturers and instructors 
were Prof. A. N. Raub, Rev. Dr. Moore, Rev. De 
Witt Talmage, Mr. Jesse Newlin, County Superinten- 
dent, and some of the leading teachers of the county. 
Schuylkill has a good County Superintendent, and the 
educational columns of her leading newspapers—the 
Miners’ “fournal, under the control of Mr. J. A. M. 
Passmore, and the Pottsville Standard, under that of 
Mr. J. Lineweaver—are the best on our exchange list. 
The salary of Mr.. B. F. Patterson, Borough Superinten- 
dent of Pottsville, has been advanced to 31500. 

Venanco.—lInstitute met in the Union School Build- 
ing, Franklin, Nov. gth, at the call of the County Super- 
intendent, Mr. C. H. Dale—its second annual session, 
The exercises were of varied interest. There were pres 
ent on the platform Profs. Cooper, Stevens, Barker, Mar- 


vin, Kinciade, and Hull, County Superintendents Lindsay 


and Persons, Miss M. C. Clarke, and Mrs. L. G. Sibley. 
The interest of the sessions continued unabated to the 
last, and the County Superintendent doubtless “ knows 
whereof he speaks’? when he contrasts this successful 
institute with the educational meeting last held in Frank 
lin. 

* 


Hary ARD { NiVERSITY reports the whole number of 
students in this institution at 1050, of whom 529 are in 
the academical departments, and §21 are professional stu- 
dents and resident graduates. ‘The law students number 
138 and the medical 308. Yale College has 728 stu- 
dents, of whom §19 are in the academical departments. 
[he department of the arts has 140 students.—Ledger, 

Tue new building of the University of London is to 
be adorned with the statues of twenty-four men of 


science of all countries : America will have but one rep- 


» | 


resentative, Franklin, “to whom” says the Athenawum 
“we have as much right as the Americans have to Shak- 
speare.”” 
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Bequests ror Epucation.— John Hopkins, the wealth- 
iest citizen of Baltimore, has bequeathed a million and a 
half dollars with a magnificent estate for a University, 
and another million for a hospital in that city. Alexan- 
der C. Bullitt, late of New Orleans, has given $50,000 
to the Christian University of Canton, Me. Silas Bron- 
son left $200,000 to found and support a city library in 
Waterbury, Conn. Mr. Slade of England, left 
$225,000 for the endowments of the professorshiy 9s and 

s cholarships in the fine arts in the Universities of Lon- 


has 


Pennsylvania School ‘fournal. 
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don, Cambridge, and Oxford. Ira Davenport has given 
000 to the Asylum in Steuben Co., N. Y. 

ir is stated that Hon. Ezra Carrell has received letters 
from more than two thousand yonng men asking admis- 
ion to the University, on the manual labor basis. 

Wisconsin as a State is twenty years old. This is her 
record: five normal schools already located, each having 
buildings and grounds valued at $50,000, a million and 
a half as a perpetual fund, and a favirabte public senti- 
ment, all of her educational system 


50, 


on a single featore 





DEPARTMENT OF COMMON SCHOOLS. 


DrparTMENT oF ComMMoN SckooLs, } 
HarrisBurG, January, 1868. j 
Orriciat. | 


INSTITUTES. 


Fulton, ........... McConnellsburg......... January 
Monroe, ........ Stroudsburg, ........... January 
Juniata,..... Perryville,...........++ January 
Susquehanna, ...... Montrose,..........++++ January 
Union,.......... Lewisburg, ....... . January 
Clarion,.. ee ‘ January 
Lebanon,........ Lebanon,....... January 
Northumberland,..Sunbury,........ ‘ ‘January 
Jefferson,........-Brookville,.....+...... February 


and 


THIRTY- FIFTH ANNUAL REPORT OF 
THE STATE SUPERINTENDENT. 


To the Senate and House of Representatives of the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania: 


GenTLEMEN :—In presenting the Annual 
Report required by law from the head of the 
School Department, it affords me the highest 
gratification to be able to congratulate you, and 
through you, the people of the Commonwealth, 
upon the substantial proofs which the last year 
furnishes, going to show that our system of 
public education is everywhere making pro- 
gress. ‘These proofs are found, among others, 
in the following facts : 

The number of school districts in the 

ORR 16 srncancse.cote 
Number of schools....... ehaneeees, don 
Number of graded schools.......0+ sess. 2,3! 
Number of school directors...... - 11,698 
Number of superintendents......00+ seeee 75 
Number of teachers. ......... 16,771 
Number of pupils...... had eden dinbieienteies 
Average number of pupils.......66 ...s06 + 
Cost of tuition for the year 
Cost of building, purchasing and rent- 

ing school houses............ sedesecs , 
Cost of contingencies... tees cece 
Total cost for tuition, building, &c., and 

contingencies .......+. oceans 
Total cost, including expenditures of all 

epee etree eT TT eee E EET 
Estimated value of school property 


1,918 
13 5066 
28> 


96 
10,556,765 00 


The increase in these items, as 
with those of last year, is as follows: 
n number of districts ...cceces seeseees eee 
In number of schools.......2. .cseee coos 
number of graded schools............ 
number of school directors 
number of superintendents....... hae 
number of teachers.........0+0 sees: as 
number of pupils 
the average number of pupils......... 
cost of tuition, building, &c., and 


comparec 


CONCIABONCHS sececces c.ce0s ccasivevsnces $1,037,136 o8 
In total cost, including expenditures of 
ee ere pe rit er rrr , 


1,039,787 79 


In order to show in detail the working of 
the system, the following statements will be 
made : 

STATEMENT A. 

Showing the financial condition of the schoo! 

districts of the Commonwealth. 
RECEIPTS, 

From collectors, unseated lands, and 

all other sources, exclusive of State 


APPrOpriation...... sesecseccere ve ginsoinns 
From State appropriation for 1867 


$4,074,214 54 
239,813 98 
BORD cdsdninnantesnuaunn 4,314,028 52 
EXPENDITURES. 
$2,617,109 

642,218 


Cost of instruction 

Fuel and contingencies.. 

Cost of school 
including renting, re- 
pairing, &c 


houses, 


143579726 7 
EE iicana ste tabi 73955 ' 
Balance on hand 3287,666 22 


BOSE OF MIMUF ICES. odddc cvacae coenes-cassadeccccne! OTE 1s5O84. 39 


STATEMENT B. 
Showing the condition. of the system for the 
school year 1868, excluding Philadelphia. 
Whole number of districts......... «++ 


Whole number of schools......... .00008 
Whole number of | a in attendance 





1869. | 


Percentage of attendance upon the 

whole number 657 
Average length of school term + 5 months i9jdays. 
Average cost of tuition per month for 

€ach pupil. ....scese ccs 
Whole number of male teachers 
Whoie number of female teachers 


Average salaries of male teachers per 


eee cces go cents. 
6,935 
8,569 


$37 28 

Average salaries of female teachers per 
apis sce sd cacees aheeen ssecoomiion 28 76 
Total cost of tUILION .....0008 2,617,109 93 
Total cost of fuel and contingencies..... 642,218 83 

Total cost for purchasing, building, rent- 
ing and repairing houses.... 153579726 79 
Total expenditures of the system for 
tuition, fuel and houses,.......... ... 
Total State appropriation. ... 
Total State appropriation for common 
school purposes, excluding county 
superintendents’ salaries, &cC.....44 
Average number of mills on the dollar, 
school tax. ....5 20s 7.53 

Average number ‘of mills on the delhen, 
building tax.......00.0 5-51 
Amount of tax levied. ae 4,016,919 12 
Amount of tax levied and State appro- 
priation eee weeeeeeee ceeee teen teneeeeee . 


$4,618,055 60 
355,000 


296,734 33 


4,371,919 12 


STATEMENT C. 

Showing the school statistics of Philadelphia 
for the year ending December 31, 1867. 

Whole number 

superintendence of the board 


of schools under the 
332 
These schools are divided as follows: 
Grammar 62 
Secondary s¢ sic 74 
Primary ‘schools 
Whole number of male teachers 81 
Whole number of female teachers.. 
Whole number of pupils registered... 
Whole number of pupils belonging to 
the schools at the beginning of year... 
Whole number of pupils admitted dur- 
ing the year 
Whole number of — left during the 


134,199 
78,813 


$3,789 

Whole number of pepi ils belonging to 
the schools at the close of the year.. 

Average attendance of pupils 

Percentage of attendance upon the 
whole number registered ........6 sess 

Percentage of attendance upon number 
belonging to the schools at end of 
YCAP seccccees 

Total cost per pupil on average attend- 
ance per month 

Whole amount paid for salaries of teach- 
OTB 500.00 * 

Whole amount paid for lots, ‘houses, 
additions, repairs and furniture 

Whole amount paid for books meen 
and other incidentals 

Total amount expended for school pur- 


80,410 
69,731 


656,159 
6335425 
212,034 


1,501,619 


| Increase in 


133 | 
Unclassified schools...........+ccesse sees: 56 | 


1,286 | 


555386 | 


| Increase in 


\ Whole 


| Decrease 


| Average 


Department of Common Schools. 


STATEMENT D. 


Showing the condition of the system for the 
school year 1868, in comparison with its con- 
dition for the school year 1867, excluding 
Philadelphia. 

Whole 


number of school districts 


1,917 
Whole number of school districts in 


1,889 


| Increase in 1868 ...06- sccess oscese secoscees 28 


Whole number of schools in 1868...... 13,284 5- 6 
Whole number of schools in 1867....+. 


Increase in 1868... 


Whole number of pupils in attendance 
in 1868.. 

Whole number of pupils i in 1 attendance 
in 1867... 


666,316 
660,163 
Bi SOD tiidi sca pivamcesnaeemenss 


Increase 


attendance of pupils in 1868. 
attendance of pupils in 1867. 


Average 
Average 


454537 


23,786 


1868... 

Percentage of attendance upon 
whole number in 1868... ......0se0e0s 

Percentage of attendance upon 
whole number in 1867. ....c0cceceeeee 


RUCPOMIS UA BBG iit iscincs bce ck cocene 


school term in 1868, 5 mos. 19) days 


Average length of 
1 ; 
} days. 


Average length of school term in 1367, 
Increase in 1868... .0. ... 0006. 24} days 
Average cost of tuition per 
each pupil in 1868.. sauens ans 
Average cost of tuition per mx ont | for 
ONCE PURE OG BBG F oi cscs Sodccccccees 


month for 
go cts 
> 

35 cts. 


OND ois cingae sos abicak caaieen 


Increase in 
Whole number of teachers in 
Whole number of male teachers in 


male 


PO Weide sanduecismseciadens 


Whole number of female teachers in 
1868.. ianeas Cincdba ede eaan 
sotshes of fe husahe ‘teachen in 
Bie RIN 0k ccecndddsacueeeneaas 
salaries of male teachers per 
month in 1868 Me A a 
Average salaries of male seachers per 
month in 1867 cetr: BARE 


Increase in 1868.. 


Average salaries of female teachers per 
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month in 1868 bas 
Average salaries of female teachers per 
month in 1867........ 


328 


1868 - s 36 


Increase in 


‘Total cost of tuition in 1868 
Total cost of tuition in 1867 


$2,617,109 93 
2,432,512 93 


1345497 00 


Sncseaet im 8865. 26006 cosees cece 
Total cost of fuel and contingencies in 
ccvepecdcas, meanest. 26 
601,087 21 


Increase in 1868......-0.0008 41,131 67 


Total cost of purchasing. building, rent- 

ing and repairing school houses in 

1868....++. 
Total for 1867........ 


21,357,720 79 


985,152 55 


ee ee 


increase in 1868 


Total expenditures of the system for tu- 
ition, building purposes and contin- 
gencies in 1868.......... 

RE GIT insbidace nibonsses aiaccuens 


34,618,055 60 
4,068,752 69 


Increase in 1868...... eeiecamtaeies gxtses 


Total State appropriation for 1868...... 
Total State appropriation for 1867, 


‘Totai State appropriation for common 
school purposes, including amount 
paid to county superintendents, and 
including amount paid to Philadel- 
phia, in 1868....20..4.- 

Paden i SBGF. occ ccc 


Increase in 1868 


‘Total amount paid for salaries of county 
superintendents in 1868.......06...0 
Total for 1867 


Remand Ber BEE acne ckcces cccacse 1,994 


Average number of mills on the dollar 
school tax in 1868 . 

Average number of mills on the 
chool tax in en ‘ 


Increase In 1868...... 00... 


Average number of mills on the dollar 
building tax in 1868 

Average number of mills on the 
building tax in 1867.... 


dollar 
Increase in 1868....... pat ebease ae 
Whole amount of tax levied and State 
appropriation in 1868............ 
Whole amount of tax levied and State 
appropriation in 1867............ 


$4,371,919 12 
39971,285 23 


Increase in 1868............. 


Pennsylvania Sehool “fournal. 
76 | Amount 


| Amount 


| January, 


levied in districts 
$4,016,919 12 
districts 


of tax levied in 


3,616,285 
Increaee in 1868 400,633 
Amount received from collectors, includ- 
ing State appropriation for 1867, in 
i868 evens 
Amount received in 1867 


$4,314,028 
35439,237 


Increase in 1868 ...... 

In addition to the items of increase over last 
year, already mentioned, great pleasure is taken 
in calling attention to the tollowing facts : 

1. The increase in the average attendance of 
pupils. The increase in the average attendance 
of pupils in 1868 over that of 1867, is 23,786, 
while the increase in 1867 over that in 1866, 
was only 1,488. No fact could better indi- 
cate the improving condition of our schools. 

z. The 
The 


increase in the length of term. 
increase in the length of term was twe 


‘and three-quarters (2}) days, this being one 


day greater than that of last year. ‘The aver- 
age length of term is now five months and 
nineteen and one-half days; next year it will 
be six months, and from that point it ought to 
continue to increase. 

3. The increase in the salaries of teachers. 
The increase in the salaries of male teachers 
for 1868, is $1 41, and in that of females, it is 
$1 The average wages is now $37 28 
for males, and $28 76 for temales. The teach- 
ers of the State received $134,497 more in 
1868, ever 
before. 


25. 


than they received in one vear 


4. The increase in money expended for 
building purposes amounting to $372,574 24. 

dd this to the increased amount expended for 
building in Philadelphia, $355,779 63, 
and increase in the State 
Within a fraction of $2,000, 
ent for building purposes dur 


purposes 


t 


’ 
we the whole 


‘“ATEMENT E. 


I condition ot 


the the schools otf 
Philadelphia for the school year ending De- 
cember 31, 1867, in comparison with the year 
ending December 31, 1866. 
Whole number of schools in 1867 
a ee | 1866.° 


Showing 


eM coniacas do, eeeeee 


Increase in 1867,, 


Whole number of high schools in 1867..,. 
Do e ..1866,... 





186g. | 
Whole number of grammar schools in 1867 

| eee eee -d0. 2.401866 
1867 


Increase in 


Whole number of secondary schools in 1867 
Do....do. dO.ceee dO.ceeee 1866 


Increase in 1867 


Whole number of primary schools in 1867 
Das pic Disease o's 00 do... d0.,..4..1866 


Increase in 1867...... css. 
Unclassified schools in 1867 


Whole number of unclassified 
BOUE cainecs 


schools in 


eee eee ee ed 


Whole number of male teachers in 1867.. 
a ee | Sa See Ue 


Increase in 1867 


1867 
1866 


Whole number of female teachers in 
. edo, . .do 


Increase in 1867 


Whole number of pupils registered in 1867 
Do... .d0...++.d0,.. 1866 


a soi ans 


Increase in 1867 

Whole number of pupils belonging to the 
schools at the beginning of the year, in 
1867. ee 

Whole number of pupils be ‘longing to ‘the 
schools at the beginning of the year, in 


Increase in 1867 

Whole number of pupils admitted during the 
year, in 1867 

Whole number of pupils admitted during the 
year, in 1866... 

Increase in 1867 ...00+. 

Whole nnmber of pupils left during the 
WOAT, 80 BBOT coccccseec 0.0.0 0 e.ccccgcere cece 

Whole number of pupils left during the 
YORE, 1 BEGG cocrccssescsenss oss so cenoesace 

Increase in 1867 .....00000+. 

Whole number of pupils belonging to the 
schools at close of year, in 1867 .....044 
Whole number of pupils belonging to the 

schools at close of year, in 1866......... . 


Increase in 1867 seccccces sees 


Average attendance of pupils in 1867....... 
D0..00000000 EO cercecces 0b0.0.00003 8606, 220+ 


Increase in 1867 éccshiqesdensess ncapoee 


Percentage of attendance upon number reg- 
istered in 1867,,....++- 


Department of Common Schools. 


2 | Percentage of attendance upon number reg- 


134,199 
129,226 


istered in 1867 


Percentage of attencance upon number be- 
longing to the schools at the end of the 
ee ee ot eee 

Percentage of attendance upon number be- 
longing to the school at the end of the 
year, in 1866,,,...... 000s e cece 


Increase in 1867 


Total cost of pupils on average attendance 
per month, in 1867......... a pe : 
Total cost of pupils on average attendance 
per month, in 1866.....-..5. 
Increase in 1867 
Whole amount paid for salaries for teachers, 
seer ereeeeeecesess DOSHIS59 50 
Whole amount paid for salaries for teachers, 
in 1866, $45,522 77 


seeeeeee 


| Increase in 1867 10,636 73 

Whole amount paid for lots, houses, 
additions, repairs and furniture, in 
BEBO Fiascia v.00 

Whole amount paid for “ken, 
additions, repairs and furniture, in 


ai oittia e:es0 bbw oh 


3633425 76 
house Py 


277,646 13 


45973 | 


| forms which it has already instituted, 


Increase in 1867 


amount books, 
stationery, incidentals, &c., in 1867 
Whole amount books, 
tationery, incidentals, &c., in 1866, 


Whole 


expended tor 


expended for 


Increase in 1867 

Total amount expended for s¢ 

SOOT a 06002 pp eentee DP5,5 
school 


poses in 1,619 59 


Total 


purposes in 1366 


amount expended for 


12,787 o2 


Increase in 1867 488,832 57 


presents unmistakable evi- 
affairs of Phil- 
Several other 


ught to 


This statement 
dence of progress in the school 
adelphia during the past year. 
facts, looking in the same direction, o 
be mentioned here. 

1. ‘The re-organization of the board of con- 
trollers. This board formerly elected by and 
from the several ward boards is now appointed 
by the judges of the courts; and the energy 
which characterizes the new board, and the re- 
seem to 
show that the change was a wise one. 

z. The revision of studies. In this revison 
many changes have been made which will no 


| doubt prove to be improvements, and none are 
| more so than that of establishing a senior class 
in the several grammar schools, thus providing 


51 | @ Course of higher instruction for thousands of 
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children who would never have been able to 
enter the high school. 

3. The establishment of a Teachers’ insti- 
tute. The institute now numbers nearly one 
thousand members, it has established a library, 
secured the delivery of several courses of lec- 


tures, and is doing much generally to elevate | 
the profession of teaching and to improve the | 


schools in the city. 
4. The proposed election of a city superin- 
tendent. The board of controllers passed a 


resolution favoring the election of a city super- | 
intendent of schools some months since, but | 


have not carried it into effect. Such an officer 
is badly needed, 


officer, when chosen, is $4,000 per annum. 


STATEMENT F. 


Showing the condition of the system for the 
school year 1868, in comparison with its con- 
dition for the school year 1867, including 
Philadelphia: 

Whole number of schools in 1868.... 
Whole number of schools in 1867.... 


Sebel te BOGB oo ok bo cascecceas cede 


Whole number of teachers in 1868... 
Whole number of teachers in 1867.. 


Increase in 1868........6. 


Whole number of pupils registered in 
1868...... eS ee sieendne 8 
Whole number of pupils registered in 


1867, 


29575 


ee 


789,389 


Increase in 1868.......... 


Average attendance of pupils in 1868, 
Average attendance of pupils in 1367, 


Increase in 1868........ 


© ROO tHe teen ewnee 


“~ - ee, 
93,273,269 43 
3,028,065 7 


Total cost of tuition in 1868....... ..-.6. 
Total cost of tuition in 1867..... 


Teper TW WEG sind cn ds dccnss cescccesccee 


Total cost of fuel and contingencies in 
BEES, nc00ccscee sscceeecsee 
Total cost of fuel and contingencies in 


eeeeee 


Fert Bw BOGE aisle 6. o'visine d:dadeinece 63,577 88 | 


Total cost for building, purchasing or 
renting houses in 1868...... sessesesss 
Total cost for building, purchasing or 
renting houses in 1867......... s+. 


$1,991,152 55 


1,262,798 69 


728,353 87 


Increase in 1868.....cseecceees eeee 


Total expenditures of the system for 
tuition, building, renting, purchasing 


Pennsylvania School fournal. 


The salary named for this | 


' 
11,126 


508, 104 | 


144,193 73 | 


790,675 33 | 


|zo LeS*6Lb 


>i gt Lir1 S671 


| January, 


and repairing houses, fuel and con- 

tingencies. in 1868 ina $6,118,675 
Total for 1867 petit ann douhies 5,031,539 
Increase in 1868.... 1,937,136 


| Total expenditures of the system 


all purposes in 1868....... ‘ 6,200,537 96 
Total expenditures of the system 
purposes in 1867...... 


ee ee 


§,160,750 17 


1,039,787 79 


Increase in 1868.......... 


seeeee eee eee 


STATEMENT G. 
Showing the growth of the system in ten 
years, from 1858 to 1868, excluding Philadel- 
phia. 
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n examination of the statement made above 
will remove all doubts as to whether there is 
any growth in the school system of the State, 
or otherwise. The following are notable points 


| in the statement: 








1869. | 


The number of male teachers has diminish- , 


ed by 1,256, and the number of female teach- 
ers has increased by 3,932. ‘The average sala- 
ries ot male teachers have been increased 
$13.13, and of female teachers $11.54. 


The tax levied for school purposes has very | 


nearly doubled. 
The cost of building school houses has gone 


up from $454,343-53 to $1,357,726.79; that 


is, there was expended in 1868 nearly three | 
| Paid salaries of County Super- 


times as much money for this purpose asin 1858. 
The cost of instruction was almost twice as 


much, and the cost of contingencies almost 


four times as much the last year, as they were 
ten years ago. 


STATEMENT H. 


Showing the value of the school property 
of the State, as estimated by the school direc- 
tors or controllers. 
Db) Lancaster ..<s ace 
Armstrong 86,800} Lebanon’ 
Allegheny.......1,142,00c| Lawrence... 
DON nsscnes 97,50C¢| Lehigh 
Berks.......... 176, 80c! Luzerne 

74,650] Lycoming 

549 © 
144,150| Mere 
167,800] Mifflin 
114,00-| Monroe........ 
88,580! Montgomery..... 

4,500] Montour 
77,145| Northampton.... 
91,000) Northumberland. 


POS,¢ C 


98,000 
39,500 
Mercer 





SN ois hd bere 
ae 
Cameron 

Carbon 


97,000 


253,85c| Philadelphia ....2,211,420 | 


g0,00c Perry 

65,00c| Pike 

65,000} Potter .. 

61,140] Sc huylkill 
296,00c| Snyder 
138,00c | Somerset......... . 
274,060) Sullivan 

1 43,000) Susquehanns 

24,00C 
279,00C 


131,5¢ 


Dauphin 18,000 


Delaware , 
: DIOZAineses soese0. 
SOR acencssaes e 
Venango. ....0.. 


Washington 


§0,000 
129,000 
176,000 

83,500 


Fayette 
Forest 3,500 
Wayne 
Westmoreland.... 
50; Wyoming 





Huntingdon..... 
eee er 
Jefferson : 
Juniata §0,00C] 

From the preceding statement, which is be- 
lieved to be a fair estimate, it appears that the 
value of the schoo] property of the State is 
over ten millions of dollars. This is an in- 
teresting fact not before reported. 


6 Ae 10,556,765 


STATEMENT I. 


Showing the expenditures of the Depart- 
ment for the General System. 


| Paid Normal schools............ 


Paid Philadelphia for 1867.... 


104,800 | 
247,000 | 


} 

| EXPENDITURES FOR THE 
51,600 Amount of appropriation for 
216,500 | 


399509 | 
443,000 | 
29,150 | 
74,900 | 


104,000 
102,000 | 


96,500 i 
286,400 | 
32,000 | 





Department of Common Schools. 


State appropriation for the school year end- 
ING PONE, BSCR icccrcass sescvones osesesese see $355,000 00 
This sum was expended as follows : 
Paid Philadelphia, amount due 
$68 BEGG cicscecde scveos asses . $9,212 32 
10,000 00 
Paid Lincoln University, as per 
act April 11, 1867......... ; 1,500 00 
56,425 46 
1,133 86 
639 45 
1,142 19 


Paid Easton borough 
Paid Meadville 
Paid Erie 
DRRORMORED. 55s. 205> a0secessasas $0,295 67 
Add appropriations forfeited in 
»202 38 


| Add appropriations forfeited in 


Amount to be apportioned among the dis- 


tricts, excluding Philadelphia............. $220,695 95 
This sum has been appropriated to the schools of the 


| State as follows : 
| Of the 1,917 districts, excluding Philadel- 


phia, 1,845 have received the State ap- 
propriation, at the rate of 39 cents per 
taxable 


| Fifty-one are yet unpaid, but may still re- 


ceive their appropriation 

Eight have forfeited their quota by 
teachers not legally qualified 

Thirteen have forfeited their quota for non- 
acceptance of the system, either trom the 


945 79 


beginning or for several years 


CORNPLANTER INDIANS. 


1868, as per 
act of March, 1865 

Unexpended balance fiom 1867, as per 
port for 1867 


Paid Miss Overton for 4 months 
teaching, at $24 per month.... 
Paid for books and incidentals.... 


Unexpended balance 
STATEMENT K. 
Showing the expenditures of the Department 
for its own support. 
APPROPRIATIONS FOR SALARIES. 
Salary of Superintendent, as per act of April 
Il, > 00 
Salary of Deputy, as per act of April 11, °67. 00 
Do. three clerks, at $1,200 each, do.. 3,600 00 
Do. ACBBEMN BET 0.0000 ccsces secese concees eee oo 


Extra paid to three clerks, as per act of 
April 11, 1868 


goo 


600 00 


$8,500 00 
Dy fayemenit Tk Tia cse ssc esas coceaates pede os $8,500 00 


APPROPRIATIONS FOR INCIDENTALS.,. 
Stationery and blank books $300 00 


Postage, telegrams and expres’ge. 1,000 00 
For cleaning office and miscel- 
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laneous expenses...... seseseeses 300 OC 
For packing and distributing doc- 
UMENES occcsees crenesees coeeeseees 600 oc 
For travelling expenses............ 500 00 
For engraving warrants, &c....... 275 0c 
For repairing and furnishing the 
rooms of the School Depar’t.. 2,000 co 
For publishing and circulating 
among the school officers of 
the State the official decisions 
and instructions of the Dep't. 2,000 co 
~ ee $6,975 0° 
By amcunt expended : 
For stationery and blank books.. $299 56 
For postage, telegrams and ex- 
PIESSAQE 2. .c0e ce eeee ee eeceeeceee one 963 91 
For cleaning office and miscel- 
laneous .. 332 27 
For packing and distributing dec 
« UMENTS......06) + sececes cosceece +. §60 96 
For engraving warrants, &c....... 210 40 
For repairing and furnishing the 
rooms of the School Depar’t.. 2,000 oc 
For publishing and circulating 
among the school officers of 
the State the official decisions 
and instructions of the Dep’t. 2,000 00 
Traveling expenses...........++ geo co 
— — 6,847 10 
Unexpended balance...... cecsse cess ceeeeeeee 127 go 





ESTIMATES OF APPROPRIATIONS NEEDED FOR THE 
GENERAL SYSTEM FOR 1870, 


For common schools, including those of 


Philadelphia...... chindeneii uanishapinns sesso $600,000 00 
For Normal schools, to ie appropriated on 

the same conditions as those imposed by 

appropriation act of 1868..........0.06 15,000 © 
For salaries of County Superintendents..... 65,000 oo 
For expenses of the principals of State Nor- 

mal schools incurred in attending the an- 

nual examinations of said schools....... = 25Q 00 
For Normal school of the Third district... 5,000 CO 
For Normal school of the Sixth district... §,000 ©O 
For Lincoln University.....2. ....00 sseeeeeees- 2,$00 00 


The Legislature did ¢ noble act last year in 
increasing: the general State appropriation from 
$355,000 to $500,000. An addition of only 
$100,000 is asked for this year, and considera- 
tions of sound policy will, no doubt, induce the 
granting of it. 

ESTIMATES OF APPROPRIATIONS NEEDED FOR 
SUPPORT OF THE SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 


THE 





Dt Rivas cpsiten anecentensanccannianeceiens -$11,700 oo 
For engraving and printing warrants, &c.... 275 00 
For stationery and blank books........... joo CO 
For postage, telegraphing and expressage...... 1,000 00 
For cleaning rooms and miscellaneous ex- 
PSES o 2.208 cavers sesveeccosee ev sescssses 400 00 
For boxing and forwarding reports ivees oxen 600 oo 
For travelling expenses on official business... 500 0° 
For publishing and circulating official deci- 
sions and instructions...... tecccecesocs cosceee 2g30Q OO 
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those for last year. 


perintendent. 
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These estimates are very nearly the same as 
The estimate for salaries 
includes the salary of an additional Deputy Su- 
The work in the office now 
demands the constant presence of the Superin- 
tendent and one Deputy, while the work of at- 
tending institutes, inspecting Normal schools, 
assisting in the organization of systems of graded 
schools, delivering educational addresses, &c., 
&c., is so important, that it cannot be safely 
neglected. It is hoped the Legislature will see 
the wisdom of granting the needed assistance. 


STATEMENT L. 





Showing the amount of State appropriations 
to the State Normal Schools. 


SECOND DISTRICT. 


Appropriation from the State in 1861......... $5,000 00 
Appropriation from the State in 1863....... + $000 00 
Appropriation from the State in 1865....... + 5,000 00 
Appropriation fer graduates in 1866......... . 800 00 
Appropriation for graduates in 1867......... , 850 00 
| Appropriaton for graduates in 1868.......... - 1,600 00 
Appropriation for disabled soldiers, as teach- 
CBR, WE EBGB cicnas ctsees viasderedsent sonsdeuse 179 00 
Appropriation for disabled soldiers, as teach- 
CFS, In 3867...000 sereeece Sees seccees socees ces : 193 00 
Appropriation for other students, as teachers, 
IM 38662. 22... ccocvcses ssacee csccceses scosceses 39330 50 


Appropriation for other students, as teachers, 
BB BBG cc cccscercse sccccraanencs cocace sesecsoces 35365 86 
Appropriations for library and apparatus in 








1866..... oda snes geeres anessbs seaane pesqeneeeses ‘ 353 62 
$25,671 98 
THIRD DISTRICT. 
Appropriation from the State in 1867......... $5,000 oc 
Appropriation from the State in 1868....... * §,000 oo 
Appropriation for graduates, 1868......... 300 00 
Appropriation for disabled soldiers, as tcach- 
COR BOF cacaxscerse ctacee cnbseh valence ¢ ceevee 14 00 
Appropriation for other students, as teachers, 
Pein ticnsenned vendunexsens paececcbeenvakenss 33° 50 
Appropriation for other students, as teachers, 
BEAD incase: sousacavs vonepesonsesades padedsonas 861 go 
Appropriation for library and apparatus, 1866 353 62 







FIFTH DISTRICT. 


Appropriation from the State in 1863........ $5,000 00 


Appropriation from the State in 1864........  §,000 00 
Appropriation frou the State in 1865....... §,000 00 
Appropriation for graduates, 1866.........+4+. 650 00 
Appropriation for graduates, 1867...... sess. 850 00 
Appropriation for graduates, 1868..... er +s 15400 00 
Appropriation for other students, as season 

3866 rccccree soveee os eesecseee coos 772 00 
Appropriation for disabled soldiers, as teach- 

ers, 1867... $<0 e600 dseese'es 125 00 


Appropriation for other students, as ; teachers, 
1867...... seaedeweo niin deveeses vnssas dee te 





- a -? 
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Appropriation for library and apparatu:, 1866 


Department of 


TWELFTH DISTRICT. 


Appropriation from the State in 1861........ 
Appropriation from the State in 1862...... 
Appropriation from the State in 1865...... . 
Appropriation for graduates, 1866 
Appropriation for graduates, 1867...... ...+ ‘ 
Appropriation for graduates, 1868 
Appropriation for disabled setae as teach- 
ers, 1866.. - 
Appropriation for disabled ‘soldiers, as s teach- 
ers 1867 
Appropriation for other students, as teachers, 
BO sisies. tsstvsss. soncsnns sisncscsestecenous 
Appropriation for other students, as teachers, 
IN isthe asain tae adidas decdenaaearenne 
Appropriation for library and apparatus, 1866 


1.824 59 | 
353 $2 


20,752 71 


Total amount appropriated...... ...0. +... $84,984 ¥ 


Total amount distributed 


75133 76 


Balance not distributed 


NON-ACCEPTING DISTRICTS. 

A year ago the attention of the Legislature 
was called to the fact that there were fifteen dis- 
tricts in the State that continued to refuse to put 
the common school system in operation. 
felt that this condition of things could no 
longer be tolerated, but preferring for the pres- 
ent to use persuasion, rather than force, the 
following act was passed : 


AN ACT RELATIVE TO NON-ACCEPTING 
DISTRICTS, 


SECTION I. 
resentatives of the Commonwealth cf Pennsylvania in 


General Assembly mct, and it is bereby enacted by the au- | 
thority of the same, That all school districts in this Com- | 
monwealth, previously non-accepting, which have put in | 
operation a system of common schools according to law, | 


at any time since the year one thousand eight hundred 
and sixty, are hereby declared entitled to the same State 
appropriation for school purposes which they would have 


received had they complied with the law in reference to | 


common schools during and since that year; and the Su- 
perintendent of Common Schools is authorized and re- 
quired to pay out of the appropriations to common schools 
for the year one thousand eight hundred sixty-nine, by 
warrants upon the State Treasury, all sums found to be 
due to such districts by the provisions of this act. 
Section 2. That all school districts in this Common- 
wealth, now non-accepting, which shall put in operation 
a system of common schools according to law, on or be- 
fore the year one thousand eight hundred and seventy, 


shall be entitled to all the State appropriations for school | 
purposes which they would have received during and since | 
the year one thousand eight hundred and sixty; and the | 
Superintendent of Common Schools is authorized and re- | 


quired to pay out of the appropriation to common schools 
for the year following that during which any such district 


shall put the school system in operation, by his warrant , 


upon the State Treasury in favor of such district, the 


» | Lancaster is ocsccces West Cocalico.... 


It was | 


SCHOOL | 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- | 
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whole amount to which it would be entitled as herein 
provided, 

Having complied with the provisions of 
this act, the following districts have been paid, 
in addition to their appropriation for 1868: ~ 

COUNTIES. DISTRICTS. AMOUNTS. 

| Berks...... Lee er IE dais oe --$ 560 45 

| Bedford . .....sceseee Southampton..........06 967 86 

| Jefferson 217 §3 

1,855 11 
806 43 
648 63 
356 58 
Is 70 

Wyoming 457 62 

The following districts have put schools in 

| operation and will be entitled to the amounts 
named below, in addition to the appropriation 

| for 1869, which is nearly twice as much as 
| that of preceding years, as soon as the law is 


fully complied with. 


COUNTIES, 


Northumberland... Mahanoy, Lower.. 
Northumberland... Mahanoy, Upper.. 
Schuylkill Brunswick, West. 

Ligonier borough. . 


DISTRICTS. AMOUNTS. 
a 819 73 


§3 $7° 


| Northumberland... Jordan........000+ e+ 
Schuylkill, Mahantango, U SS ithedess ‘ 
| Schuylkill. ......... Penn West.. 1,973 98 
Wyoming Tunkhannock | EB oe cess we. 651 69 
The following districts still refuse to put 
| schools in operation under the system, and if 
they persist in this course, will lose, in addition 
to the large appropriation for the current year, 
the amounts named below : 
DISTRICTS. AMOUNTS. 
21 GEAMEMIODY 06: 005005 sas soscssens NED 
Wetmore. . 1.0006 00 0 36 
Cameron.. eovee's 347 
Northumberland... Jackson........se000 seeeee cee - 659 
Northumberland... Mahanoy, Little 269 
Northumberland... Washington ........ sssssrees - 623 
| Somerset Conemaugh........ se... 816 
Overfield. ... 232 
oe 563 83 
o eccee covccenes Manheim . . «1,097 37 
Good hopes are entertained ‘that sovetal of 
| these districts will elect school directors next 
| spring, favorable to opening schools under the 
law, and thus secure for their districts the ad- 
| vantages which are now held out tothem. If 
| not, the courts will undoubtedly be empowered 
to appoint directors who will comply with the 
, law. Pennsylvania children can no longer be 
| suffered to grow up in ignorance. 
| The following statement is intended to show 
| the progress of the system, by comparing cer- 
tain facts embraced in the statistical reports of 
_ county superintendents for the school year 
1868, with similar facts embraced in those of 
1866 and 1867: 
[See page 200 for Statement.] 
This exhibit speaks for itself. No friend 
of common schools can fail to see in it the 
As a measure 


| COUNTIES, 
| Beaver,..... 10 


74 


74 
02 


80 
ol 


45 
68 


Northumberland... 


| most cheering signs of progress. 
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COMPARATIVE STATEMENT. 


"9QQI Woy asvaidaqq | 


| 


“LggI woy aseai2ag | 


= a 
\ 


“QORI AAAO aSea1DUT 
“*£QOQI A9AO0 asPasdUT | 





HOUSES. 
Whole number...... 
POs ceacviedes 
Brick ee ee 2. 
DRA. i une sce slnee 
EAR co nokegnecadessacanes 
Built during year...... 
Celie BF MO6. 0 oy oo oi cess 
Having no out-houses.. . 
With sufficient grounds........ 
With grounds suitably improved 
Well ventilated....... 
FURNITURE. 
Number with suitable furniture 
With insufficient furniture 
With injurious furniture 
Supplied with suitable furniture during 
oe rere rn AD ati 
Supplied with uns suitable | furniture dur- 
ing the year.......... 
APPARATUS. 
Number well supplied with apparatus. . 
Wholly without apparatus... 
Supplied during the year 
Having out-line maps.. 
SCHOOLS. 


Whole number...... 12.772 
2,773 


Graded during the year....... ... tad 
Well classified. asiui 8,866 
In which books are uniform..... .... 9,41 
In which the Bible is read. . 4 
TEACHERS, 

Whole number 

Average age..... 

Who never taught 

Who taught less than one year...... F 
Who taught more than five years. 
Who attended a Normal school 

Who read books on teaching 

Holding professional cert’s unworthily.. 
"ROU FAUGTeS . ww casecces 

Who attended district institutes...... 
- Who attended county institutes....... 

LABOR OF COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 

Number of schools visited aie 12,969 

Average time spent in each sch sol. th. 46 m. 

Number of public examinations held. 1.667 

Private examinations held Pee e a 

Provisional certificates granted.. ‘ie ee 

Professional certificates granted. a eeeees 

Applicants rejected.. sous 

Educational meetings attended ‘ | ‘ 6 
Institutes attended.... * i i 
Days spent in official duty cove >| » 8 ni 

89| | 12,633 

Miles traveled. .....++++ . ; 101,572} 116,396) 
Letters written........+++-- aad 10,277 | 31,706) 


9,280) 
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of the fruit of an immense amount of labor, it 
will repay careful study. 
ADDITIONAL STATISTICS. 


In addition to the statements already given, | 


we refer to the usual statistics relating to our 
colleges, academies and seminaries and Normal 
schools, which will be found included in the 
tables of special statistics in the latter part of 
this report. 

THE SCHOOL LAW OF 1867. 

A supplement to the school law was passed 
in April, 1867. Some of its provisions met 
with great opposition in the Legislature, and 
were received with some doubts by the friends 
of education throughout the State. 
now judge them by their fruits. 


We can. 


Sires For Scnoot Houses. —The law in re- | 
ference to sites for school houses authorizes, | 
under certain conditions, boards of school di- | 


rectors to enter upon and occupy sufficient 
ground for such sites. Powers of this kind are 


seldom granted in this country, and that they | 


have been granted in the interest of education, 


in the estimation ot our public men. The law 
was passed just at the time it was needed. We 
were about to enter upon an era of school- 
house building, as is shown by statistics pre- 
viously given; and in many places eligible sites 
could not be obtained by purchase, except at 
the most extortionate prices. 
not often compelled to have recours¢ to the law, 
for knowing their power in the matter, the 
owners of property are generally willing to 
part with it at reasonable rates. Tens of thou- 
sands of children already have reason to bless 
the Legislature for the passage of the law. 

Teacuers’ Instirures.—The fruits of the 
section of the law establishing teachers’ insti- 
tutes are well exhibited in the following table. 
It will be seen from it that the institutes were 
attended by 10,268 actual teachers, that 2,043 
school directors and other active friends of ed- 
ucation were present and elected honorary 
members, and that the aggregate number of 
spectators, as estimated at some one session of 
each institute, was 25,565, and, of course, 
many thousands more attended at the different 
sessions : 

[ See pages 202 and 203 for Sabular Statement. | 

Text-sooxs 1s Counties.—The section of 
the law in relation to text-books in counties, 





calling for action wholly voluntary, has gone | 


into effect in but a few counties, and in these the 
results can hardly be said to be favorable to it. 
A uniformity of text-books in a county is a 
good thing in itself, but such a uniformity, it 
seems, cannot be secured in the manner pro- 


vided in the law, without incurring a risk from | 


Department of Common Schools. 


| the use of improper influences, 





20! 


As things are, 
it will probably be found unwise to concentrate 
large text-book interests in the hands of a few 
persons. If we secure district uniformity, we 
shall have to be satisfied, at least until some un- 
objectionable way be discevered of making the 
uniformity more general. 

Ciry anp BoroucH SuperinTENDENTS.— 
The following cities and boroughs, each having 
over ten thousand inhabitants, have elected su- 
perintendents under the act: Allentown, Eas- 
ton, Erie, Meadville, Pittsburg, Pottsville, 
Scranton and Williamsport. In all these places 
the policy of electing superintendents is fully 
approved, and their schools bear witness that 
that approval is based upon good grounds. It 
seems strange that Allegheny, Reading, Lan- 
caster, Harrisburg, and other places, do not fol- 
low the example of their sister cities. 

Teacuers’ Certiricares.—The provisions 
of the act in relation to teachers’ certificates 
met at first with considerable opposition, but 


_the good resulting from their operation has 
shows how important that interest has become 


justified their wisdom. 
A large number of professional certificates, 


_unworthily held, has been rendered invalid. 


Be- 


This has proven a very valuable service. 


| sides, as this class of certificates must now be 


Directors are | 





renewed every three years, they cannot here- 
after stand in the way of progress. ‘The new 
permanent certificate has been in a general way 
cautiously issued. ‘The teachers who have ob- 
tained it constitute the very cream of the pro- 
fession. The following is a list of the number 
of persons, in the different counties, holding 
this class of certificate at the present time: 

NUMBER OF PERMANENT 


CERTIFICATES GRANTED 


IN THE DIFFERENT COUNTIES PRIOR TO 
NOVEMBER, 1868. 
TN er et Fer re i) ee eee 38 
Allegheny......... G6) Lawrence ..c60ss cacese 2 
er a 11 
ee oh LOOT TEL EILSIED 6 on cccasacess 4 
OO ree Of Luzerne... .cccccoee 26 
ig TE EEE OlLgcominig. .. +0606 + 5 
Be eer eer eerie BT EAB 5.5 5:0 99 9:05 ° 
ON reer 2|Mercer ee ee ere ° 
“er 0” eee 8 
PUREED. 5 aia, os ese nbis ns OLNOOMIOE din cd noe vbie ae 
SMOTIM, 65sec ee ccece 5|Montgomery..... cee = 
CI ais wtdir ss aes o,Montour........- 14% @ 
CMDON. oc cspsiase even o; Northampton......... 16 
on ae ee Seren open 3; Northumberland ...... ° 
Chhestef.ccs cc cccvss QIPEEY. cc cccccccceces I 
EOE Te Tae ES nic soee ed edwards 
| ra ae OPE 66.06 cose vcvees fo) 
Ue Pe ee eee ee T)Schuylkill,... wecssee 8 
Columbia..-+++++++-. 1|/Snyder..... b aseae soe 
Crawford..-++-++++.. 2}Somerset......se0e0+- ° 
| Cumberland... ..--... 5) SINR 6 9 dias eaeta.eress ° 
Dauphin, .-+-++ +++. .. 6|Susquehanna ......... 2 
Delaware..+--+ - aITioga....0 sccsscosese ° 


: LO8T ‘6 praeees | “TA MOVT] AI wi’ * ‘ ““"eyRron ¢ | 
“SORT “0% tudy | ; “PTA WOo1g | fete tit 
“LOST ‘EZ qaqunaaac | a | lg 
** LORT ‘CL Taqurad aq | ee Fes i resi iliin, eke ““uopsuynuny | 
‘Ig taquia9eq)|**"*"*** ’ poe oy See e's euaaty |! 
% 1aquiedaqd 3 
** LORT ‘TL 4aqumaaoNn 
“LOT ‘#% saquiacaq| ** BISAUOLT, | 
* JORT ‘t% daqmaoadg UraTeS MAN | 
"sag Tz 4aqoqag |" * ttt paograae st | 
| 00% _. ORT ‘LT Av “8, LABIA 3S | * 
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In accordance with the provisions of the 
act now under consideration, teachers are ex- 
amined in the history of the United States and 
the Theory of ‘Teaching. Asa result of the 
examinations in the History of the United 
States, that study has been introduced 
many hundreds of schools throughout the 
State ; and as a result partially due to the ex- 
aminations in the Theory of Teaching, the 
number of 
school increased from 2,223 in 1866, to 35297 
in 1868, and the number who had read | 
on teaching, increased from 6,917 in 1866, to 

9,339 in 1868. 
THE 


books 


COLLEGE BILL. 


A bill was presented to the Legislature last 
winter, but not acted upon, entitled dx Act 
relating to the incorporation, recognition and sup- 
port of Colleges.” ‘This bill, in the discussion 
it has provoked in different educational bodies, 


and among the friends of education, became | 


known as the “ College Bill.”’ Its history will 
be briefly told. 

In the report of this Department for 1866, 
an outline of a plan was given for bringing 
about a closer umion among all the educational 
institutions of the State. ‘The leading provis- 
ions of the plan, as it respected colleges, were 
therein stated as follows: 

* First. A provision fixing the requirements 
of every institution etaiming to be a college and 
asking the benefits conferred by the law. 

** Second. A provision requiring all colleges 
accepting the act to make annual reports to 
some properly constituted State authority, and 
to be open to the visitation of competent officers 
appointed by that authority. 

“ Third. A provision granting a certain num- 


ber of free schalarships to pupils coming up | 


proper'y prepared and properly recommended 
from the common schools, through the acade- 
mies, seminaries and high schools of the State. 
ourth. A provision giving a liberal annual 
appropriation trom the State Treasury to al] 
colleges accepting the act.” 
This plan was formally submitted to the 


authorities of all the principal colleges of the | 
State, and letters were received from nearly all | 
of them, commending it, and not a single ob- | 
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the session of 1867 


teachers who attended a Normal | 
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jection was raised against it by any one. The 
only thing that remained to be done was to put 
it into the shape of a bill, and endeavor to se- 
cure its passage through the Legislature ; but, 
before this stage of progress could be reached, 
came toaclose. The bill, 
however, was prepared, and early in the session 
of 1868, a letter, signed by myself and the 
chairmen of the educational committees of the 
two Houses, was sent to the presidents of the 
different colleges in the State, inviting them to 
attend a conference to be held in the rooms of 
the School Department, the object of which 
was stated to be “ to secure legislation looking 


Sato | toward a closer union among the various edu- 
O | 


cational institutions in the State, and aiding 
them by State appropriations ;” or, in other 
words, to consider the * College Bil.” 

The conference was attended by gentlemen 
representing nine or ten colleges, by the Gov- 


| ernor of the Commonwealth, a number of the 
| members of the Legislature and other gentle- 


men interested in education. The bill as pre- 
pared was somewhat modified, and, as modified, 
it was agreed to ask its passage by the Legisla- 
ture. Subsequently, petitions in favor of the 
passage of the act were laid before the Legisla- 
ture by the authorities of the following institu- 
tions: University of Pennsylvania, University 
of Lewisburg, Allegheny College, Dickinson 
College, Franklin and Marshall College, Haver- 
ford College, La Fayette College, Lebanon Val- 
ley College, P ennsy lvania C ollege, Washington 
and Jefferson College, Westminster College, 
Western University and Lincoln University. 
Like petitions were also presented to the Leg- 
islature from a large number of leading citizens 
in different parts of the State. 

Some opposition to the passage of the bill 
manifesting itself, its friends thought it best to 
postpone all action upon it until it could undergo 
the most rigid scrutiny and be fully perfected, 
if found The bill awakened some 
discussion, as anticipated ; and it seems proper 
to present it here, by sections, and state the 
principal objections which have been made to 
it, with such comments as may suggest them- 
selves. 

Section 1. Be 

rs of the Common sy/vania in Gen- 

sembly met, and it is b d by the authority 

, That the title of the Superintendent of Com- 

mon Schools »y changed te that of Superintendent 
of Public Instruction. 

Objection has been made to this contem- 
plated change of title, but merely as a matter 
of taste. If the bill should ever become a law, 
it is evident that Superintendent of Common 
Schools is a title too narrow to distinguish the 
officer whose duty it would be to execute its 


defective. 


it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
Penns 


ereby enacte 


wealth of 


be hereb 
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provisions. 
other States, are called Superintendents of Pub- 
lic Instruction, and there is some advantage in 
in making the title uniform, but it is a matter 
of little consequence. 

Section 2. That any citizen or citizens or bodies cor- 
porate within this Commonwealth, being disposed to 
found a college with power to confer degrees in the arts 
and sciences, at any place within the same, shall make 
known their wishes in writing to the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, who shall, without delay, with the 
advice and consent of the Governor, proceed to appoint a 
committee of five, to be constituted of persons well- 
qualified for such service, two of whom shall be presi- 
dents of colleges already existing, who shall meet at con- 
venient time and place, to be designated by said Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, of which due notice shall 
be given to all parties interested, and consider the plan 
on which, and the funds with which it is intended to 
found and cupp ort such college, and if in the opinion of 
said committee, or a majority of its members, the plan 
presented by the proposed founders of such college, and the 
amount of funds at their command ready to be de- 
voted to the purposes of its foundation, be such as to 
conform to the provisions of this act, and not other- 
wise, they shal] report the fact to the Legislature at 
its first session thereafter, through the School De- 
partment, and ask for the passage of an act of incor- 
poration for such college, with the same rights and 
privileges as are now enjoyed by the incorporated colleges 
of the Commonwealth, with, in addition, those contem- 
plated by this act. 

Section 3. No institution within this Commonwealth 
shall, after the passage of this act, be incorporated with 
the right of conferring literary degrees and enjoying the 
other rights and privileges named in this act, that does 
not possess substantially the following requisites : 

st. Suitable grounds. 

2d, Buildings capable of accommodating, for the pur- 
poses of instruction, two hundred students, with chapel, 
offices, recitation rooms, library and laboratory, all suitably 
fitted up and furnished. 

3d. Apparatus and cabinets to the value of three thou- 
sand dollars. 

4th. A library with at least three thousand volumes. 

sth. A president and four professors, all persons of 
liberal learning in their several departments. 

6th. A full collegiate course of study, as measured by 
the standard of such courses in the leading colleges of the 
country. 

7th. An income from invested funds, or apart from 
tuition and contingent iees, of five thousand dollars per 
annum. 

Or, in place of these requisites, a fund of not less than 
one hundred and fifty thousand dollars, available for the 
purpose of founding and sustaining the institution, at 
least two-thirds of which shall be reserved for an endow- 
ment fund. 

The design of these sections is to provide a 
check against the hasty and ill-advised incor- 
poration of new colleges. It will be observed 
that their provisions do not stand in the way 
of founding literary institutions, but simply re- 
quire them to have certain requisites which, it 
must be acknowledged, all institutions claiming 
the rank of colleges ought to possess. Penn- 
sylvania has already granted collegiate charters 
to nearly fifty institutions of learning, some of 
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Officers with like duties, in many , 
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which have ceased to exist and others are a 
disgrace to the name they bear. Has the time 
not come for a change of policy in this matter? 
If so, let the plan proposed or a better one be 
adopted. 

Section 4. That the authorities of any literary insti- 
tution in this Commonwealth, now enjoying the powers 
and privileges of a college as conferred by law, being de- 
sirious of obtaining the benefits of this act, shall apply in 
writing to the Superintendent of Public Instruction for 
the appointment of a committee of inspection; and it 
shall be the duty of said Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, immediately thereafter, with the advice and consent 
of the Governor, to appoint five persons suitably qualified, 
two of whom shall be presidents of colleges already recog- 
nized by the State under this act, if such there be, but if 
not, presidents of colleges which have heretofore received 
State aid, who shall proceed to visit and inspect the 
grounds, buildings, halls, lecture rooms, libraries, furniture, 
apparatus and cabinets, belonging to the college so apply- 
ing, to inquire into the constitution of its board of trus- 
tees and faculty, to ascertain its resources and income, the 
number of its students and graduates, and its facilities in 
all respects for imparting instruction in the various branches 
of learning which make up the college curriculum; and 
if, after such an investigation, said committee arrive at 
the conclusion that the college, so visited, comes up to 


| the requirements of this act, they or a majority of them 


shall certify the same over their proper signatures, and 
make a report of their proceedings to the School Depart- 
ment, which, if approved by the Governor of the Com- 


| monwealth and the Superintendent of Public Instruction, 


the college so inspected shall thereafter be recognized as a 
State institution, and shall be entitled to all the privileges 
and be subject to all the conditions of this act; but if the 
opinion of the committee be adverse to the wishes of the 
college so visited, no further action shall be taken in the 
matter: Provided, ‘That this act is not intended to apply 
to the Agricultural Coilege, or to any other professional 
college. 

It is clear that the State cannot undertake to 
grant pecuniary assistance as such to all the in- 
stitutions in the State which now call them- 
selves by the name of college. If any of our 
colleges are to attain position and character as 
institutions of Jearning, some distinction must 
be made. ‘The State cannot make appropria- 
tions without knowing that they will accom- 
plish some good. ‘The mode of ascertaining 
whether an institution has all the. requirements 
named in the act may not be the best possible, 
but it does not seem open to very serious ob- 
jections. 

It is said that in this section a way is provided 
for ranging the colleges which are already well 
equipped and endowed, on one side, and those 
which have not these advantages on the other, 
with the intention of aiding only the former. 
In reply it might be stated that we have no 
colleges in Pennsylvania that do not need as- 
sistance, and that the plan contemplates giving 


‘aid to all that prove themselves deserving of it. 


A young college that has life in it need not 
wait long before it can come up to all the re- 
quirements of the act, and the effort to do so 
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will give it strength. 
membered that no right or privilege now en- 
joyed by any institution is purposed to be 
taken away from it. 

Section 5. All colleges recognized by the State, ac- 
cording to the provisions of this act, shall be considered 
State institutions. 


The term “State institutions” can do no | 
possible harm, inasmuch as the relation of the | 


colleges, which may comply with the provisions 
of the act, to the State, is clearly defined in the 
act itself, and it will be convenient to adopt 
some mode of distinguishing them from other 
colleges. 


Section 6. All colleges recognized as State institu- | 


tions, according tc the provisions of this act, shall be en- 


tirely exempt from State control as respects their vested | 


rights and chartered privileges, their governmental regu- 


lations and their religious preferences, and each of them 
} 


shall be entitled to an annual appropriation of 
a year; and the Superintendent of Public Instruction is 
hereby authorized and required to pay the above named 
sum to the treasurer of every such college, upon the ful- 
fillment of the conditions named in this act, as to an an- 
nual report, by his warrant on the Treasurer of the Com- 
monwealth, out of the funds which may be appropriated 
for that purpose: Provided, That if said Superintendent 
shall have reason to think that the money thus given will 
be misapplied, with the consent of the Governor, he may 


withhold the payment of it, report the facts to the Legis- | 
| 


lature and await its action. 

Objection has been made to the power 
lodged in the hands of the State Superintendent 
by this section, but it is at most only the power 
to delay an appropriation for a short time, and 
then it is done with the consent of the Gov- 
ernor. 

Some opposition has been made to the bill, 
by persons who seem not to have read it, on 
the ground that it gave the State control of the 
colleges. How much control over them it 
gives the Staté may be seen in this section. 


When once recognized, according to the pro- 
visions of the act, any college can receive such | 


an appropriation as may be made to it, by sim- 
ply making an annual report. It is provided, 
in a subsequent section, that the State Superin- 
tendent may visit the colleges, but he has no 
power to change a single thing concerning 
them. Possibly it might be wise to give some 
authority she right to supervise them to a cer- 
tain extent, but no such right is granted in the 
bill. 

It aid be granted to colleges, according to 
the provisions of the section of the bill now 


under consideration, it is said that it may lessen | 


appropriation to common schools. This is 
true, and upon the assumption that the State 
ought to make no provision for higher educa- 
tion, the obJection is an unanswerable one. 
But should the educational policy of the State 
be to make provision only for primary educa- 
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tion? The provision our school law now 
makes for the establishment of graded schools, 
the State aid heretofore given for many years 
to colleges and academies, and the requirement 
of our Constitution that, ** Thearts and sciences 
shall be promoted in one or more seminaries 
| of learning,” show conclusively that a different 
| educational policy was contemplated by the 
men who have been foremost in shaping our 
legislation. Besides, while, in the language of 
Dr. M’Cosh, the newly elected president of 
' Princeton college, “in the work of primary 
| instruction America leads the world,” we are 
_very far behind many of the countries of 
Europe in the attention we pay to higher edu- 
cation. We are trying to educate all our peo- 
| ple but we are educating them superficially. 
Intelligent Europeans are continually reproach- 
ing us, not without reason, it is. to be feared, 
with our want of generous culture and liberal 
scholarship. Let Pennsylvania, then, return to 
her former policy, which, without injuring her 
common schools, grants substantial aid to her 
colleges. 

Section 7. All State colleges are hereby required to 
make an annual report to the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction at the close of her academical year, contain- 
ing such items as may be required, and always to be open 
| to the visitation of said Superintendent or his properly 
constituted agents. 

Our leading colleges now make reports to 
the State Superintendent, and frequent invita- 
tions have been received by that officer to visit 
| them. 

Section 8. All colleges receiving aid from the State, 
according to the provisions of this act, are hereby required 
to grant free scholarships, if their qualifications are such 

| as the rules of admission at the institution to which ap- 
plication is made require, to all students from common or 
high schools, to the number of one for each fifty dollars 
received from the State: Prowided, That all such students 
shall be admitted upon the certificate of the Superintend- 
ent of Public Iastruction, such certificate to be issued 
only upon recommendations as to charaeter and qualifica- 
tions, from the teacher of the common or high school 
which they have attended, and the County Superintend- 
ent of the county in which they reside: Aad provided 
further, That no college shall be compelled to grant more 
| than seven free scholarships to students from one county, 
except from the city of Philadelphia, and the county of 
Allegheny, in which cases the number shall be deter- 
mined by special agreement between the proper college 
authorities and the Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
| Section 8. The Superintendent of Public Instruction 
| is hereby directed to prepare all blank forms, and to give 
all instruction necessary for conducting the various pro- 
| ceedings required by this act. 
Some objection has been made to section 
eight, on the ground that if carried into effect, 
| it would fill our colleges with students unpre- 
pared to enter upon the proper studies of the 
college course; but a more careful reading of 
| the bill would have shown that this result is 
ppredecer against. Some of the details of this 
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section could be improved, perhaps, but the | 
provision it makes for admitting students into | 
our colleges, free of charge, is the link that | 
will bind our colleges and common schools in 
sympathy together, and will prove itself, with- 
out doubt, the noblest feature of the bill. 

Admitting that the State should do something 
for higher education, some excellent friends of 
progress in this direetion propose to allow our 
colleges, now existing, to support themselves 
as best they can, and think it wise to make an 
effort to induce the State to establish a great 
central university, like that of Michigan, and | 
open its doors, without charge, to all who | 
choose to enter them. This .proposition has 
merit in it, and deserves careful consideration. | 
It may be that the time will come when, with- 
out neglecting other institutions, we shall estab- | 
lish such a university ; but it seems wiser to di- 
rect our attention, at the present time, to what | 
is more practical, viz: Aiding, according to 
some well devised plan, the colleges which are 
now in operation; and to this subject, I re- | 
spectfully invite the consideration of the Legis- 
lature. 

CHANGES IN THE SCHOOL Law. 

Such changes in the school law, as good | 
policy seems to demand, will be proposed to 
the commissioners who are engaged in revising | 
our civil code, and it is scarcely proper to dis- 
cuss them inthis place. There is good reason, 
however, for bringing two matters of this kind | 
at once before the Legislature ; one in relation 
to the salaries of county superintendents, and | 
the other in relation to taking a school census 
of the children in the State, between the age 
of six and twenty-one. 

THe sacaries oF County SuPERINTENDENTS. 
—The county superinterdency is a fixed fact 
in Pennsylvania. No one, who has carefully | 
watched its working, would be willing to see | 
the act establishing it repealed. No statement | 
is needed to make known the good it has done. 
Its fruits speak for it. It has been called, and 
with good reason, the “ right arm ” of the sys- 
tem. 

A modification of the law in relation to the | 
manner electing county superintendents, and to | 
the character of their duties, has been proposed 
by some, and this Department has given the 
subject considerable attention, especially during 
the past year, in view of the approaching close | 
of the present term of the office. The conclu- 
sion arrived at is that it would be unwise to 
change the extent of territory over which | 
county superintendents have jurisdiction, that | 
is, to divide or combine counties ; to take the | 
power of electing them out of the hands of | 
school directors ; or to relieve them of any of | 
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| watching the workings of the office. 
_that persons have been elected county superin- 
| tendents who filled the office inefficiently ; but 
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the duties now required by law to be discharged 
by them. It would require much space to give 
in detail the reasons upon which this conclu- 
sion is based. It must suffice to say here, that 
they grow out of an experience both as county 
superintendent and State Superintendent, with 
the amplest opportunities, in both positions, of 
It is true 


the hope is entertained that the law of 1867, 
which fixes more definitely than that of 1854, 
the qualifications for the office, may in part at 
least remedy this evil; but if not, no other 
mode of filling the office less objectionable has 
been devised. 

While, therefore, the law, as it now stands, 
in relation to county superintendents, ought not 
to be changed in the respects above alluded to, 
it does need amendment in the mode it pro- 
vides for the payment of their salaries, This 
mode, as construed by this department from 
the first, is as follows: The convention com- 
posed of the boards of directors of each county, 
at the time of electing the county superintend- 
ent, fixes his salary. The aggregate amount of 
salaries thus agreed upon is found at this office, 


_and deducted from the sum total of the annual 


State appropriation, and the remainder is dis- 
tributed to the several counties according to 
their respective numbers of taxable citizens. 
By this mode it matters very little to any one 
county how much or how little it pays its 
county superintendent, provided other counties 
are not influenced by it. For example, the 
difference to Cameron county between paying 


| her superintendent $550 or $1,100, is about 55 


cents; the difference to Greene between pay- 
ing hers $600 or $1,200, is about $6; the 
difference to Cumberland between paying hers 
$700 or $1,400, is about $14 ; the difference to 
Lancaster between paying hers $1,700 or 3,400 
is about 68; and so with the rest. 

As might be expected from this mode of 
paying them, great discrepancies exist in the 
salaries received by the different superintend- 
ents. For example, Carbon county, with 111 
schools, pays her superintendent $1,100, while 
Luzerne, with 464, pays hers only 100 more. 
M’Kean, with 70 schools, pays her superin- 
tendent the same amount as Armstrong, Dau- 
phin and Indiana, each with 229. Fulton, 
with 68 schools, pays within $200 as much as 
Chester, with 335. 

It is very evident, from the tact now stated, 
that some change ought to be made in this mat- 
ter of superintendents’ salaries, but exactly 
what, it is not easy to determine. Each super- 
intendent ought to be paid according to the 
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work he has to do ; but the work imposed upon 


county superintendents, by law, is of such a | 
nature that it is difficult to compare what is 
done in one county with what is required to | 


be done in others. On the whole, the best 


measure of that work, not forgetting differences | 


in length of term, distance to be traveled, cost 
of living, &c., appears to be the number of 
schools in the respective counties. ‘Taking 
this as a basis, I respectfully suggest to the Leg- 
islature the propriety of fixing the salaries of 


SALARIES OF COUNTY SUPER- 
INTENDENTS. 


TABLE SHOWING 


} | 
| Number | 
schools. 


| : 
Present | Proposed | Salary 


salary. 


#800 00 
2,000 00 
800 00 
800 00 


S785 00 
1.500 00 
1,145 50 
852 50 
1.000 00 1,002 00 
1.250 00 1,500 50 955 00 
1,000 00 725 00 | 
1,000 00 1.50 00 
860 OO 1.269 00 
800 00 1,092 5O 
1,000 00 877 50 
5 00 noo 00 
dS 00 
950 00 
500 00 
882 50 
765 00 
565 00 
B30 00 
500 00 
975 00 
145 00 
515 00 
500) 00 
00 00 
O82 Bo 
500 00 
130 00 


Adams 
Allegheny 
Armstrong. ..+ 
Beaver........- 
Bedford ...... 


salary. \ Supt. 


#1065 00 


Bradford 500 09 
ee 


Cambria. ...... 
Cameron.,..... 
Carbon. ......- 
1,200 00 
1,200 00 
800 00 
1,000 00 
800 00 
800 00 
1,000 00 
TOO 00 


Clarion, ........| 
Cleartield...... 


Columbia 
Crawford ‘ 
Cumberland.... 
Dauphin 800 00 
Delaware.... 1,000 00 
Elk | 4 400 00 
1,000 00 
800 00 | 
250 00 | 
1,200 00 | 
1,000 00 yw) On 
600 00 | 855 of 
1,000 00 75 00 
800 00 145 00 
1,000 00 660 00 
500 00 500 00 
1.700 00 500 00 
800 00 | 710 00 
T60 00 S55 00 
1,000 00 | 1,000 00 
1,200 00 500 00 
500 00 42 50 
s00 00 500 00 
1,200 00 | 1,322 50 
800 00 500 00 
600 00 | 625 00 
1,000 00 B40 00 
700 00 | 500 00 
1,000 00 968 33 kg 
800 00 800 OO 
5o0 00 830 00 
500 00° | 500 00 
600 00 | 570 00 
1,500 00 | 1.500 00 
509 00 | 500 00 
800 00 972 50 
00 00 OO 00 
900 00 | 1,342 50 
1,000 00 | 1,222 50 
500 00 | =500 00 
1,000 00 1,002 
1,000 00 840 00 
800 00 1,407 50 
1,000 00 1,005 00 
800 00 


1,499 162) 
500 00 


500 00 
1.500 00 | 1.500 00 


Franklin 
Fulton. ......... 
Greene 
Huntingdon.... 
Indiana...... 
Jefferson... .... 
Juniata 
Lancaster... 
Lawrenc:. ; 
Lebanon.,....... 
Lehigh 
Luzerne... 
Lycoming 
M’Kean....... 
Mercer......... 


Montgomery... 
Montour.. I 
Northampton..| 
Northumbl'd... 


Potter......:.. 
Schuylkill... 
Snyder 


Susquehanna. 
ee 

Fae 
Venango....... 

Warren 

Washington ... 

Wayne 

Westmoreland. 

Wyoming 

 [ , ee 356 i 


500 00 
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| county superintendents by law, in a manner 


somewhat as follows: 

ist. That each superintendent shall be al- 
lowed a certain sum, say five dollars, for every 
school in his county, up to the number of 
three hundred. 

zd. That every county, with over three 


| hundred schools, shall have an assistant super- 


intendent, to be appointed by the proper 


| , . . - 
| County Superintendent, with the consent of 


the State Superintendent. 
That the salary of no county superin- 
assistant county superintendent, 
shall be less than $500 per annum. 

4th. That the directors of any county may 
vote their county superintendent a larger salary 


3d. 


than that fixed upon by law, but in all such 


cases the excess shall be deducted from the 
State appropriation for that county. 

The accompanying table shows the number of 
schools in the different counties, the salaries 
now received by the county superintendents, 
the salaries they would receive, at the rate of 
five dollars for each school, up to three hun- 
dred, and the counties in which there would 
be assistant superintendents, and the salaries 
that would be paid to them. 

It will be seen, from this table, that the in- 
creased expense for county superintendents’ 
salaries, required by the new plan proposed for 
paying them, is $9,468,00; but much the 
greater part of this amount is to be expended 
for the salaries of assistant superintendents, in 
counties where such officers are badly needed. 
Besides, if the Legislature take no action con- 
cerning the matter, the convention of directors, 
that will meet next May, will probably make 
as large an increase in the salaries paid super- 
intendents, as that now proposed. 

A Scuoo.t Census of THE CHILDREN IN THE 
Stare.—Our school law provides that the 
*« school shall establish a sufficient 
number of common schools for the education 
of every individual above the age of six and 
under twenty-one years, in their respective 
districts, who may apply for admission and in- 
struction, either in person, or by parent, guar- 
dian, or next friend.” From this and other 
similar provisions, it is evident that the design 
of our school law is to place facilities of in- 
struction within the reach of all the children, 
of proper age, in the Commonwealth. This 
design has been in a good measure accom- 
plished, and still it is believed that, in ad- 
dition to the evil of irregular attendance, of 
which there is so much reason to complain, 
there are many thousand children in the State 


directors 


| who attend no school, and who are growing up 


in extreme ignorance. 
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An inquiry was set on foot, during the past | 


year, by the board of controllers ut the city of 


Philadelphia, to ascertain how many children | 


in that city did not attend schools of any kind, 
and how many of these were between the ages 


of six and twelve, twelve and fifteen, and fif- | 


teen and eighteen, respectively. The census 
was taken by the police, under the direction 


of the mayor, and the work was systematically | 


and carefully done. The result of this census 
was the startling fact, that out of about 150,000 
children, between the ages of six and eighteen, 
20,534 attended neither public nor private 
schools. Of these 20,534 children not at 
school, nearly 11,000 were between the ages 
of six and twelve, thus showing that they were 
not kept at home on account of domestic duties, 

The city of Pittsburg has undertaken a simi- 
lar work to that so successfully performed by 


Philadelphia, and although the results have not | 


been fully ascertained, enough is known to war- 
rant the conclusion that quite as large a pro- 
portion of children attend no school there, as 
in her sister city. 

From these facts, and from the state of 
things known to exist in many other places, it 
is estimated that there are at least 75,000 chil- 
dren of school age, in Pennsylvania, whose 
education may be said to be totally neg- 
lected. 

In addition to this, there are probably a 
thousand children, old enough to go to school, 
in‘the different alms-houses of the Common- 
wealth, in very few of which is there any pro- 
vision made for their instruction. 
well conducted schools in connection with the 
alms-houses of Philadelphia and the county of 
Allegheny ; the counties of Daiphinand Ches- 
ter have recently established such schools, but 
the fact is not known if any other county has 
acted with the same regard for the welfare of 
its poor children. 

In view of this state of things, it is thought 
the time has come for the Legislature to pass 
an act providing for the taking of what I have 
called a school census of the children of the 
State. In case this should be done, blanks 
suitable for the purpose can easily be prepared 
by this Department; and perhaps the assessors 
of taxes in the different townships, wards and 
boroughs, would be the proper authorities to 
intrust with the work. In this way, if done 
only at the time of making the tri-ennial as- 
sessment, it need not cost much, and it would 
prepare the public mind for the legislation 
that must follow, in order to gather these’ igno- 
rant, and too often vicious, children into our 
schools. But cost what it may, it is a work 
we must perform. 
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must either be brought into schools, or many 
of them will find their way into our houses of 
refuge, our alms-houses, or our jails and peni- 
tentiaries. This is the soil in which the crop 
grew that is now housed in these institutions. 
Their statistics present conclusive evidence of 
the fact, as may be seen by the following state- 
ments: 

There were admitted 
refuge, during the past year, 536 children, and 
their average age was 144 years. Of this 
number there were— 


into our houses of 


| Of those who did not know the alphabet..........+. 


who knew the alphabet only 
could read poorly....... cee seseeeees 3 
could read well 
could not write 
could write poorly 
Of those who could write tolerably 
Of those who could write well 

This table tells a sad and startling story, but 
not more sad or startling than that told by the 
statistics of our alms-houses, jails and peniten- 


Of those 
Of those who 
Of those who 
Of those who 
Of those who 


tiaries. 

There were in the alms-houses of forty-six 
counties in the year 1867, when visited by the 
county superintendents who made the reports, 
2,809 persons over ten years of age. Of these— 
The number who could not read waS...... . ssesessee 1,181 
The number who could read a little...... . eeeeeees .1,189 
The number who could read well 412 
The number who were good scholars...... ...seeeee+ 7° 

There were in the jails of the same number of 
counties, as reported by the same officers at the 
same time, 1,601 occupants. Of whom— 


pee 
The number who could not read was. .......eecee eeeeee 


There are | 








These neglected children | 


} Of those 


The number who could read a little 
The number who could read well.........ccccsees eevee’ 
The number who were good scholars......... 

There were received into the Ea 
tentiary for the year 1867, 291 convicts. The 
classification of these, by the officers of the 
prison, according to their educational relations, 
is as follows: 

Illiterate 

PRONE GING es og nes <50njs 5ijac¢eadany sabe dhe bovsneaniwaneen j 
Read and write ; 
Good education 

The whole number of convicts received at 
this prison is 5,975. Of this number there 
have been— 

Of illiterate 

who could read only 

Of those who could read and write. 
Of those well instructed 

In the State Penitentiaries of the States 
Ohio, Missouri, Kansas and Iowa, for the year 
1867, there were 1,339 convicts, of whom 
only 28 had received a good education. 

These facts show conclusively that our de- 
pendent and criminal] classes are composed very 
largely of persons entirely illiterate, and almost 
wholly of persons either illiterate or educated 
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only in mechanica] branches, which cannot be 
expected to affect, except indirectly, the moral | 
nature. Is the question asked as to whence | 
came these classes of ignorant men and women | 
who are now found in our alms-houses, jails 
and penitentiaries? ‘The answer has been al- 
ready indicated, the statement of the fact 
that there are tens of thousands of children 
in the State who are receiving little or no edu- 
cation. ‘The State sets a bountiful educational | 
table, but these children do not eat even of the , 
crumbs that fall from it. 

In this connection, too, it ought to be stated, 
that education has a more marked influence 
upon the character or degree of crime than 
upon the number of criminals. It is found that 
the uneducated convicts in our penitentiaries 


FABLE SHOWING 
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| have committed, 


tentiary, shows, 


| ferent grades. 
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in much larger proportion 
than the educated, crimes against persons— 
crimes arising from unrestrained passions— 
gross, revolting crimes like murder, manslaugh- 
ter and rape. 

The following table, prepared by John S. 
Halloway, Esq., warden of the Eastern Peni- 
of the 626 convicts then in 
prison, how many had attended public and 
private schools, how many had never gone to 
school, and the percentage of these several 
classes guilty of committing crimes of the dif- 
The table will be found to 
prove what has been claimed above, viz: that 
education tends to lessen the grade of crime. 
Other inferences of value may also be drawn 


| from it: 


THE RELATION OF EDUCATION AND CRIME. 











Robbery. ... 

Rape. ....<. 

Arson,... 

Burglary. 

Forgery....++... 

Horse stealing. ... 

Attempt at burglary. 
Conspiracy......... evens 

Assault and battery... .... 

Attempt to rob 

Manslaughter = 
Assault and battery with intent to commit rape.. 
Receiving stolen goods. rererrT TT eer ° 
Attempt at felony... 

Passing counterfeit money 

Misdemeanor 


Attempt at larceny...... 
Perjury... 
Keeping bawdy house 
Assault and battery to kill, 
Producing abortion. ‘ 
Breaking prison.... 
Adultery 


False pretences, ... 
Counterfeiting bre 
Concealing death of bastard child. 
Larceny. 2.0.0.2 cece ° oe 
Safe keeping EE EE Pe TT erT Le 
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STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 

A new building, designed for a State Normal | 
School, is in course of erection at Bloomsburg, 
in Columbia county. The gentlemen who are 
engaged in prosecuting the work will probably | 
make application for State recognition, under | 
the law of 1857, in February next. Such an | 
institution is needed in the valley of the North | 
Branch, and, if well managed, that at Blooms- , 
burg must prove successful. 

The corner stone of a Normal School build- | 
ing, for the Tenth district, was laid with ap- 
propriate ceremonies, in August last, at Cali- | 
fornia, in the county of Washington. Hopes 
are entertained, by the parties interested, that 
it will be ready for the accommodation of 
students by next autumn. 

The reports received from the four State 
schools now in operation, show that they were 
attended, during the past year, by 2,121 stu- 
dents, of whom 1,702 were in the Normal] de- | 
partments, and 419 in the model schools. | 
The number of graduates at all the schools 
was 77, all of whom declared their intention | 
to become teachers in the common schools of 
the State, and received the State allowance of | 
fifty dollars each. 932 students received Os | 
weekly allowance made by the State in aid of | 
persons qualifying themselves, by special study, | 
for the work of teaching. ‘The prosperous 
condition of these institutions is shown by the 
fact that they expended $30,991.47 in improve- 
ments, during the year, that at Millersville | 
alone expending $17,650.92. 

The Normal School system of Pennsylvania 
differs materially from that of other States, and 
the time is not far distant when its merits will 
be exposed to an examination much more 
searching than any to which they have yet 
been subjected. No design is now entertained 
of opening the discussion; the time for that 
has not yet come; but a brief statement will 
be made of a few of the more obvious conclu- 
sions which result from our experience, some 
of them weighing in favor of the system, and 
others against it. 

Iu favor of the system it may be said— 

1. That its aim is comprehensive. It con- 
templates the establishment of twelve schools. | 
The four schools now in operation send out yearly 
about 75 graduates, well prepared, and 1,000 | 
under-graduates, partially prepared for the 
work of teaching. Twelve of such institu- 
tions can supply the whole State demand for 
teachers. 

2. That it is effective in securing the es- 
tablishment of schools. In addition to the 
four schools already recognized, and the two 
others preparing for recognition, such indica- 


| 
| 
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tions exist in other places as make it certain 
that within a few years the State will have the 
full number originally contemplated. 

3. That it allows room for individual growth. 
The State makes no attempt to fashion all the 
schools after the same model. It allows them, 
in good measure, to shape themselves accord- 
ing to the views and peculiarities of those who 
directly contro] them, or of the localities in 


' which they are established. 


As defects in the system, it is thought— 

1. That it was a mistake to provide that 
dividends might be declared on the stock sub- 
scribed to these institutions. Facts prove that 
this provision was not necessary to secure their 


_ establishment, and is causing, in their manage- 
| ment, continual irritation and trouble. 
| grades a Normal school to put it ona basis any- 


It de- 


thing like that of a joint-stock company, or- 
ganized to make money. 

z. Academical] students, or students who do 
not desire to become teachers, should never 
have been admitted into the Normal schools. 
770 of this class of students attended the Nor- 
mal schools during the past year. They cer- 
tainly, in many instances, crowd out those who 
desire to make preparation to teach, and the 
effect of their presence is to disturb the morale 
of the schools. If the practice is continued, 


' some of our State Normal schools will soon de- 


generate into mere seminaries with teachers’ 
classes. 
3, More authority to correct abuses in their 


| management should be lodged somewhere out- 


side of the schools. ‘The law provides that 
the Superintendent shall approve the course of 
study adopted for the Normal schools, and the 
regulations agreed upon for their government, 
but in case they do not meet his approval, he 
will look in vain for safe direction in the law 
in taking any further action in the matter. 
The schools are required to be open to his vis- 
itations, but unless he transcends his authority, 
these visitarions must be simply formal. In- 
deed, the trustees of one of these institutions 
may surrender their entire trust into the hands of 
an individual, and he may exercise it in his own 
way, thus converting a broad public institution 
into a narrow private one, and the law provides 
no positive remedy. 

4. The mode of examining graduates provi- 
It has already 
given diplomas to persons who ought not to 
hold them, and the evil is likely to increase. 

CONCLUDING REMARKS. 

In asking the Legislature to pass amendments 
to the school law, the fact is not overlooked 
that much work remains to be done to render 
fully effective the laws we already have on our 
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statute books. 
cheering signs of progress, but the educational 
goal for which we seek is still in the dim, un- 
certain distance. 
hundred thousand children enrolled 
schools, but many less than two-thirds of them 
attend regularly, and thousands of them spend 
so little time in school as scarcely to be bene- 
fitted. Our average schoo! term is less than 
six months in length: in almost half the coun- 
ties it is less than five, thus compelling multi- 
tudes of our children to waste the precious 
years of their youth in idleness, and thus caus- 
ing to the State the loss of its talent undevel- 
oped—a loss forever unrecoverable. We ex- 
pend, for school purposes, over $6,000,000 
per annum, and still we have nearly 2,000 
school houses that are unfit for use, and not 
800 that have about them grounds properly 
improved. Scarcely one-half of our school 
houses are supplied with suitable furniture, 
and not one-sixth of them have sufficient appa- 
ratus to illustrate the branches taught. Our 
teachers are so poorly paid, that more than 
one-third of those who were teaching one 
year ago, have left the business this year, 
mainly because they have tound another avo- 
cation, not more congenial, but more remu- 
nerative. Of teachers now teaching, 3,297 
have attended Normal schools, and 9,339 have 
read works on teaching, a wonderful change 
within a few years, for it is but a few years 
since Normal schools were established, and 
books on teaching became to ordinary teachers 
anything more than a myth; and still our 
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The statistics presented show | 


We have more than eight | 
in our | 
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teaching, on the whole, is a dull, mechanical 
process, merely entering upon the first stages 
of artistic development. Many can impart 
fairly a knowledge of arithmetic and grammar, 
but few have even yet dreamed of that higher 
work of the school room which shall one day, 
with its high art, frame the character, mould 
the life, yield as its fruit a race of men and 
women heroic, noble, rich in all the graces of 
which human nature is susceptible. 


We are making progress in our school af- 
fairs ; facts show it, figures prove it; but how 
slowly the great car moves! School officers 
neglect their duties ; clergymen often pass by 
on the other side and let the schools suffer; the 
press speaks out seldom and tamely ; statesmen 
seem almost blind to an inte-est more import- 
ant in this country than any other; parents 
even think more of getting money than knowl- 
edge for their children ; communities go forward 
heavily, clumsily, without heart; but still the 
world moves, and schools move with it; move 
it, rather, for the mightiest of all power to- 
day is the power of education. The radical 
idea that underlies a common school system 
like ours, is the elevation of the whole people. 
Its work is necessarily slow, for like the fabled 
Atlas it bears the whole earth upon its should- 
ers. Patience, then, friends of popular educa- 
tion, the struggle may be long; courage, the 
victory will be sure, for we fight for universal 
light and universal liberty. 


J. P;. WICKERSHAM, 
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